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N excellent teaching help for 
A schools where electric out- 
lets are not available! That's the 
RCA Victor Portable Victrola 
Model 0-11—a sturdily built, 
lightweight instrument offering 
unusually fine reproduction. 

This new Victrola puts new life 
inthe teaching of shorthand, type- 
writing, penmanship, and similar 
subjects. Volume is sufficient to 
cover classrooms of average size. 
Plays 10” or 12” records. Amaz- 
ingly inexpensive, this portable 
Victrola is on display at your 
local RCA Victor dealer's. 

RCA Victor also offers Gregg 
dictation records and rhythm rec- 
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ords for typewriting and pen- 
manship. For full information 
about these and other RCA Vic- 
tor teaching helps write us for 
your free copy of the new book- 
let “Sound Service for Schools.” 


RCA METAL 
TUBES For radio tubes, it pays to go 


“RCA ALL THE WAY!” 
First in Metal—Foremost in 
Modern Redio} G/ass—Finest in Tone. 
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INITIAL CLERICAL EMPLOYMENT REQUIRES 
SHILL 


Ray Abrams, Author of ‘‘Business Behavior’ ; 2nd 

Vice-President, Southern Business Education As- 

sociation; Past President, New Orleans Princi- 

pals’ Association; Past Vice-President, National 
Council of Business Education. 


telephone rings. 

“An employment manager of a 
department store says, ‘I need a young 
man for the accounting division. He 
must be prepared to operate the ma- 
chines in the office.’ I know the man, 
the office, and equipment. I know that 
junior clerks are called on here to use 
duplicating and calculating machines. 


“Another call. 


“The office manager of an insurance 
company says, ‘I am looking for a young 
woman, a clerk on the secretarial force. 
She must be capable of operating tran- 
scribing and calculating machines.’ 


“With every placement, the need for 
skill in the use of some form of office 
equipment is implied or expressed. To 
the basic skills that were essential in the 
business world in the past decade, there 
has been added this new requirement— 
ability to operate office machinery. 

“The training in the Joseph A. May- 
bin School for Graduates gives prep- 
aration for the initial job. Business off- 
cials in charge of employment supply 
the information and the motive that 
dictate largely our choice of content, 
material, and method of instruction. 
Whether employment is found in ac- 
counting or in secretarial fields, or 
whether, as in many cases, the first job 
is labeled ‘General Clerk,’ skill in the 
use of office machines is demanded as 
an essential qualification of beginners 
in business. Therefore, in preparing for 
the job, we stress machine operation. 


“The time is past when office equip- 
ment was represented by a typewriter, a 
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IN MACHINE UPERATIUN 


By Ray Abrams 


Principal, Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
New Orleans, La. 


ledger, and a filing cabinet. The com- 
plexities of the duties in business life 
call for an assortment of time-saving de- 
vices used for the execution of special- 
ized tasks requiring accuracy and speed. 
Ability to use calculating, duplicating, 
and transcribing machines is needed 
even by beginners in business. 

“The Office Practice Department in 
the school is the training ground and 
the testing field for those who would 
enter upon a business career. It is here 
that we most closely approximate in 
classroom situations the organization 
needed in the business world, the types 
of problems to be solved, the acceptable 
standards of performance that the stu- 
dent is likely to meet once on the job. 


“The equipment of the Office Prac- 
tice Department duplicates that found 
in business. Studies have shown what 
types of machines are encountered with 
most frequency on the initial job in 
New Orleans and the school is supplied 
with such equipment. Job analyses have 
been made listing the duties performed 
by beginners on these machines and the 
course of school training aims to perfect 
the needed abilities and skills. There is 


a sufficiently large number of each type 
of machine to provide accommodations 
for training leading to acceptable per- 
formance. The time allotment in the stu- 
dent’s schedule is arranged to encour- 
age specialization in that machine for 
which the individual shows the great- 
est proficiency. 

“Skill in the operation of office ma- 
chines provides a foothold in the busi- 
ness world; increasing dexterity gained 
on the job offers a stepping stone to fur- 
ther promotional possibilities; and well 
paid positions await those who demon- 
strate exceptional ability through quan- 
tity and quality production in machine 
operation, 

“So the needs of the business com- 
munity provide the opportunity for the 
youth of the city—and through the Office 
Practice Department of the school, civic 
interests and youth are being served.” 


For further information about Monroe Add- 
ing-Calculators in your educational program, 
get in touch with the nearest Monroe branch 
office, or write to the Educational Depart- 
ment at Orange, New Jersey. Literature will 
be gladly mailed upon request. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


; Group of electric Monroe Adding-Calculators 
Business Machine Class, Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans La. 
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Consider what it takes these days to win. 
In tennis, the victor commands, with 
speed and precision, a variety of strokes. 
In the modern office, success may hinge 
upon the added training which comes from 
a working knowledge of the Mimeograph, 
the world’s standard method of duplication. 
Why not give your students the benefit of this 
plus-preparation? To make it easy for you to 
teach the Mimeograph Process, we offer, without 
charge, a simple outline of instruction by educa- 
tors of high rank. Send for it today. Write Edu- 
cational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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“That New Girl You Sent 
Over Took Hold Quickly 


Even though it’s her first job, 
she took hold like a veteran. 
Seemed to sense what was 
coming next and what to do 
about it. She’s a credit to 


your school.” 


The school that trained this girl gave her a headstart 


over other job applicants by training her with the Dicta- ay 
phone Business Practice Course. When she went out son 
looking for her first job she already had the equivalent the 
of 50 hours of business experience. Your school, too, can sad 
increase its prestige with employers by giving your stu- 
dents the extra advantage of the Dictaphone Certificate = 
of Proficiency. Write today for a demonstration of this = 
practical method for training secretaries—no obligation. rea 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION ; the 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION | te 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City os 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Distributive Occupational Education as a Phase 


The two articles by Professor 
Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University in the October and this 
issue Of the JoURNAL oF BusINEss 
EpucatTion represent probably the 
most important pronouncement to 
date on policies and program of dis- 
tributive occupational education un- 
der the Federal George-Deen Act. In 
anticipation of a wide demand for re- 
prints of these articles, the Na- 
tioNat. CoUNCIL OF Business Epu- 
catioN (for which Professor 
Nichols is chairman of its Commit- 
tee on Policies) is making the re- 
prints available for distribution at a 
very low cost. 

“At the outset | want to emphasize 
the fact,” states Professor Nichols, 
“that distributive occupations lie 
within the broader field of business 
education, and not within any other 
field.’ Although, as he points out, 
no individual business educator or 
group of business educators was 
asked to cooperate with the U. S. 
Office of Education in the prepara- 
tion of a “Statement of Policies for 
the Administration of Vocational 
Education” (a recent bulletin of that 
Office), it is nevertheless plainly in- 
dicated in that bulletin “that train- 
ing for the distributive occupations 
is regarded by that Office as belong- 
ing in the field of commercial educa- 
tion, and not as being properly clas- 
sified as a part of one of the other 
fields of vocational training. This 
point of view is further attested by 
the fact that this new field of voca- 
tional training has been allocated to 
the Office of Education’s Chief of 
the Commercial Education Service 
for development and supervision.” 

The New York State Education 
Department has recently followed 
the U. S. Office of Education’s plan 
by placing the administration and 
supervision of training for distribu- 
tive occupations under the George- 
Deen Act in a newly established Bu- 
reau of Business Education as a part 
of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Thus there is coordinated in 
the one Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion all phases of education for busi- 
ness. A similar plan of organization 
prevails in the California State De- 
partment of Education. 
< On the inside back cover of 
School Life,” the positions of the 
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United States Office of Education 
are listed. There we find the position 
of Chief of Commercial Education 
included in the Vocational Education 
Division. We assume that in this po- 
sition it is the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Government to have happily co- 
ordinated its proper consideration of 
all phases of business education at 
both the secondary school and col- 
legiate levels and in both public and 
private schools. All things consid- 
ered, this plan of having one Federal 
representative for all kinds of busi- 
ness education seems a highly desir- 
able one. The plan should be a de- 
cided improvement over the former 
plan of having a specialist in com- 
mercial education in the United 
States Office of Education, and a 
second specialist in commercial edu- 
cation in the former Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. That old 
plan tended to emphasize a split be- 
tween business education in Smith- 
Hughes types of schools and busi- 
ness education in. other types of 
schools, as in general or comprehen- 
sive public high schools. The voca- 
tional caliber of business education 
in terms of its effectiveness in occu- 
pational experience cannot be wholly 


The Organization 


of Business Education 


tested by whether business education 
is offered in a Federal subsidized 
school or a non-Federal subsidized 
school. The new plan of centralizing 
in one Chief of Commercial Educa- 
tion the Federal responsibility of 
dealing with national problems of 
business education in all types of 
American schools, public and private 
and at both secondary school and col- 
legiate levels, whether Federal sub- 
sidized or not, should serve to bring 
about a fairer appraisal of business 
education as a whole in terms of 
both its vocational non-voca- 
tional use-values. 

It seems very desirable that the 
Federal, California State, and New 
York State plan of coordinating all 
phases of business education, voca- 
tional and non-vocational, in one de- 
partment or bureau, should become 
the prevailing organizational plan in 
all states of the Union; and_ that 
training for distributive occupations 
under the George-Deen Act, as clear- 
ly a phase of business education, 
should be definitely assigned to such 
a department or bureau for admin- 
istration and supervision.—Paul S. 
Lomax, President, National Council 
of Business Education, 


and Administration 


of Business Education 


Tue NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF Busi- 
NESS EDUCATION appreciates the op- 
portunity to collaborate with The 
Business Education World in pre- 
senting in that magazine during the 
present school year a special depart- 
ment devoted to the organization and 
administration of business education, 
even as the CounciIt has been grate- 
ful for the opportunity to cooperate 
with The Balance Sheet in the series 
of articles on “The Relation of Busi- 
ness Education to General Educa- 
tion,” which began in the last De- 
cember, 1936, issue. These are mat- 
ters of fundamental importance to 
the progressive development of busi- 
ness education; and therefore these 


magazines deserve great credit for 
their professional leadership. 

One of the principal phases of the 
National Study of Business Educa- 
tion, which is being undertaken by 
the NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation, and which study is now 
in the preliminary planning stage, 
will deal with prevailing administra- 
tive and supervisory problems. Con- 
sequently, the special B. E. W. de- 
partment, which is being conducted 
under the leadership of Professor 
Harl R. Douglass of the University 
of Minnesota, will undoubtedly prove 
most helpful in connection with the 
CounaiL’s National Study—Paul S. 
Lomax, President, National Council’ 
of Business Education. 
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Types of Training 


In a field so broad as the interpreta- 
tion of the Act by the United States Of- 
fice of Education makes this one, there 
is no end of appropriate courses that can 
be given. But limited funds no doubt 
will force the state’s vocational training 
department to let many evident needs go 
unmet for some time to come. There 
must be much careful picking and choos- 
ing among the countless opportunities 
which are bound to present themselves as 
people become aware of the fact that dis- 
tribution courses are to become available. 

While brokerage, commission, whole- 
sale, personal service, importing, export- 
ing, agency, and a score or more of other 
distributing activities, as well as retailing, 
are within the scope of the Act, it seems 
wise to make a beginning in the field of 
ee distribution only ; for these reasons: 


. This is the field which most directly 
aa extensively affects the consumer’s 
economic life. 

2. More people are employed in this 
field of retail distribution than are em- 
ployed in all of the other fields of mer- 
chandising. 

3. Almost none of these workers has 
had any training for his job except what 
he has been able to pick up on the job, 
and consequently retail store service al- 
ways has been, and still is, notoriously 
deficient. 

4. At least a small beginning has been 
made in this field of training, and it would 
seem more sensible to put the shoulder to 
a wheel already in motion than to try to 
start another wheel in motion with such 
limited financial power as is available. 

5. Retailing is a dominant business of 
every community, while the other agen- 
cies of distribution tend to be concentrat- 
ed in widely separated centers; hence the 
greater universality of need in this par- 
ticular field. 

6. Wherever a demand for extension re- 
tailing courses may arise, close by will be 
found a supply of competent, or potenti- 
ally trainable teachers to give the courses 
desired. 

7. Cooperative retailing courses fit 
easily into existing secondary schools— 
both the comprehensive and vocational 
types—and_ by using existing facilities for 
such training, unnecessary duplication of 
housing and equipment can be avoided. 

8. As has been pointed out, there is an 
available supply of teachers for coopera- 
tive retail selling courses. 

9. Young people who should be inter- 
ested in and trained for distributive occu- 
pations are now in our secondary schools 
(including junior colleges), w here they are 
overcrowding clerical commercial courses 
because of lack of other comparable busi- 
ness training courses. 

10. The largest single group of evening 
school students now comes from stores, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that if ex- 
tension courses in retailing were avail- 
able and properly advertised, many of 
these students would choose such courses 
in preference to shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. 

11. In every city of any size there usu- 
ally is an organization of merchants who, 
independently or as members of the Na- 
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Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Aci 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Editor’s Remarks: This is the 
second one of a series of two ar- 
ticles in which Professor Nichols, 
as a national leader in retail sell- 
ing education and the one who 
first organized such a program in 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, presents for the guid- 
ance of state and local school of- 
ficials and business teachers a 
practical discussion of timely con- 
siderations to govern the organi- 
zation and administration of busi- 
ness education for the distributive 
occupations under the Federal 
George-Deen Act. The National 
Council of Business Education, in 
which Professor Nichols is chair- 
man of the Committee on Policies, 
is glad to announce that reprints 
of these two important articles are 
available for distribution at the 
following prices: 


10 up to 24 copies, inclusive ..  &¢ each 
25 up to 49 copies, inclusive .. 7c each 
50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more ............ 5c each 


Write National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


tional Retail Merchants Association, have 
had something to do with retail selling ed- 
ucation and who, therefore, would coop- 
erate intelligently and willingly with edu- 
cators in the development of a program 
of retail selling education. 

12. The National Retail Merchants As- 
sociation has long been interested in this 
field of training and has through its edu- 
cational director accumulated a fund of 
knowledge about this field which it would 
make available to those who administer 
the vocational act. 

13. On the basis of a well-established 
program of retailing education it will be 
comparatively easy to develop comparable 
courses for each or any of the other 
numerous fields of distribution wherever 
there is a sufficient demand for them. 


For the above reasons it seems reason- 
ably clear to me that the initial attack on 
the problem of setting up training for the 
distributive occupations should center in 
the retail division of this field. 


Kinds of Retailing Courses 


After we have narrowed our field of 
operation to the retail department of dis- 
tribution, we still have the task of decid- 
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ing where to place the emphasis at the 
outset in this particular field. 

Shall we content ourselves with extend- 
ing a helping hand to store operators, 
large and small, the employer group, and 
trust them to pass along the benefits of 
our training to their employees? Or shall 
we build from the bottom up by contining 
our efforts to those who work in Stores 
and assume that benefits of such tra:ning 
ultimately will reach the top by reason 
of resulting increased efficiency? Or shall 
we divide our efforts between these two 
groups in recognition of their community 
of interest ? 


Shall we move along lines of leas' re- 
sistance and concentrate on training which 
is appropriate for the department store? 
Or shall we focus our attention on the 
specialty shop which is too small to ‘ave 
a well-developed educational program Or 
shall we go outside the shopping dis rict 
and try to meet the Pressing needs oi the 
neighborhood store? 

Shall we adopt the view that training 
people already on the job through exten- 
sion courses, is the surest way to improve 
the efficiency of stores? Or shall we pro- 
ceed on the assumption that training retail 
workers already on the job, while permit- 
ting a stream of misfits and occupationally 
incompetent young people to seep through 
the initial employment door is a futile 
piece of business which gets us nowhere 
in the end? 

Naturally we shall want to attack the 
problem where the need is greatest. But 
on the other hand we shall want to make 
a beginning at the point where there is the 
greatest assurance of the cooperation 
needed to insure success. The former de- 
sire would lead us to concentrate on the 
problem of the small store owner as far 
as extension courses are concerned. The 
latter would incline us toward the devel- 
opment of extension and _ preparatory 
courses for department store workers, 
since the management of such stores can 
and will render. invaluable service in con- 
nection with the development of these 
courses. 


In my judgment it would be unfortunate 
if only the large store type of training 
should be undertaken; or if this type of 
work should be unduly stressed. It would 
be equally unfortunate if training for de- 
partment store jobs should be omitted 
from the program. Somewhere between 
these two extremes lies a safe pathway 
which must be found. 


Extension Courses 


Neighborhood Stores 


To unduly stress neighborhood store 
courses and overlook certain indisputable, 
pertinent facts about such stores would 
be equally undesirable. The principal 
cause of disaster among individually 
owned neighborhood stores is the chain 
store. But the chain store is here to stay. 
The plight of the small store owner is no 
greater than that of thousands of others 
whose jobs have been destroyed by mod- 
ern innovations in the fields of their ac- 
tivities. Indeed, I sometimes think that 
the neighborhood store owner who 
forced out by the chains is not so badly 
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offi as are many of his neighbors, since, 
in many cases, if he sees what is coming, 
he can secure a job as local manager of 
a chain store and perhaps earn a better 
living than his badly managed store has 
been able to produce. 

The point 1 want to make is this. It is 
not safe to assume that vocational train- 
ing, such as can be given under the Act, 
can he depended upon to re-establish parity 
between the individual proprietorship store 
and the chain store. There are still in- 
equalities as to capital, purchasing power, 
management, location, attractiveness of 
store, display, national and local advertis- 
ing, ¢quipment, collections, credits, deliv- 
ery service, etc, etc. Training of the 
right sort will level some of these in- 
equa ities, but not all of them, and perhaps 
not any of them sufficiently to enable the 
neig borhood store to survive in compe- 
tition with its more efficient and financially 
independent chain store neighbor. 

Unless small store proprietors can be 
picked with some degree of care, courses 
for their benefit may be a disservice to 
then) since, at best, such courses may only 
postpone the day of their failure and pro- 
long the agony of their going. This opin- 
ion is based on long experience as a con- 
tributing supporter of the small store pro- 
pricior and as the director of an evening 
class of 165 such store owners some years 
ago. 

With the above words of caution, if not 
of discouragement, I suggest that exten- 
sion evening courses for homogeneous 
groups of small store proprietors be or- 
ganized in centers wherever there is, or 
can be developed, a sufficient demand for 
them. 

Getting competent teachers to give such 
courses is a difficult task. Neighborhood 
storekeepers, as a class, are not conspicu- 
ously successful. From this group teach- 
ers rarely could be recruited. Whole- 
salers who service these stores usually 
know their patrons’ shortcomings and 
needs. From this field teachers may be 
obtained. But, on the whole, experienced 
men who have achieved success in relat- 
ed fields of distribution probably can do 
most for these small store groups. One of 
my commercial teachers in Rochester, 
New York, once gave an evening course 
to the delivery men for a large bread bak- 
ing company and “converted those deliv- 
ery men into salespeople,” according to the 
owner of the company who caused that 
teacher to receive an offer of a job as 
trainer of deliverymen and later as cen- 
tral office buyer for a cooperative group 
of twenty-two similar companies scattered 
throughout the country from coast to 
coast. And vet that teacher had never 
sold bread, or even baked it. The less 
competent the group, the greater the need 
for training; and the greater the need, the 
more apparent are the results of training 
even though it be not too expert. 

Extension courses for small store oper- 
ators by all means, and begin with those 
that have organizations to help you organ- 
ize, sell, and conduct your courses. There 
are several such retail organizations. 

How about the workers in small stores? 
Shall we set up courses for them? Per- 
haps. But the limitations of the small 
store are such that promotional training 
would be more or less futile. Advance- 
ment toward neighborhood store owner- 
ship may not be too alluring in the face of 
what is happening to those now struggling 
to keep a foothold in this field. Courses 
in preparation for chain store management 
might be more promising, but correspond- 
ingly less popular in the present state of 
our thinking about the small store situa- 
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tion. Most neighborhood store workers 
regard their employment as only tempor- 
ary—a stop-gap until something else comes 
along. This leads to a state of mind which 
is not conducive to a favorable attitude 
towards extension training. 

Before going too far with courses for 
either neighborhood store owners or 
workers, one should explore the possibili- 
ties for training these people for other 
jobs in other, but related, areas of the 
field of distribution. This is a task for 
the state supervisor or director of this 
field of training. 


Specialty. Shops 


There is another type of store which 
needs attention—the specialty shop. This 
store may be in the residential district, but 
more likelv it clings to the shopping dis- 
trict—in the shadow of the department 
store. These stores sell as many dollars 
worth of goods as do the department 
stores. Their individual staffs are not suf- 
ficiently large to support a training de- 
partment. But their managers often re- 
alize the need for trained personnel. 

Courses for such storeworkers could be 
organized, but there is one obstacle in the 
way of their success. It is the jealousy 
of these stores, the belief that each has 
priceless secrets of management and serv- 
ice which account for its success, and 
the widespread belief that in any course 
taken by the workers from several stores 
there would be swapping and stealing of 
ideas to an extent which would be disas- 
trous to the better stores—and each thinks 
it is a better store. 

But like all difficulties this one probably 
can be got around by a competent director 
of training for the distributive occupa- 
tions. This group is worth trying for any- 
way, because as far as anyone can see, 
while the neighborhood store may go, the 
specialty shop will remain. 


Departmental Courses 


Now we come to the kinds of training 
needed for the departmentalized work of 
large stores. Two or three score of eve- 
ning extension courses could be organized 
for big-store workers. These should be 
of varying lengths and in certain scientifi- 
cally determined sequences. 

For example, there might be a course 
in trait development, one in meeting peo- 
ple over the counter, another in making 
a sale, another in oral English, another in 
the proper use of the voice, another in the 
clerical work of selling, still another in 
textiles, one in leather goods, one in glass- 
ware and china, one in rugs and carpets, 
one in groceries, another in footwear, one 
in credits and collections, one in delivery 
service, another in adjustments, another in 
window dressine one in general display, 
one in store organization, and, but why go 
on? There is no visible end to the list 
that could be set up on the basis ofa sur- 
vey of needs to be met. 

Is it not possible that departmentalized 
unit courses, such as have been suggested, 
will serve the needs of neighborhood 
grocers, meat sellers, druggists, hardware- 
men, and bakers quite as well as more 
specialized courses, except in matters of 
management? And that suspicious spe- 
cialty shop owners and workers may be 
served best through such courses? 

Do not overlook the possibility of taking 
over the training problem for moderately 
large stores, in whole or in part. Remem- 
ber that under the Act your teachers may 
be sent into stores if the training they give 
is under your direct supervision and con- 
trol. This already has been done in the 
continuation school field. It is possible 


that it may be feasible on this level also in 
some places. 

Surely go ahead with an extension pro- 
gram of training to meet the needs of 
workers in all departments of retailing. 
The nucleus of personnel for such classes 
is right now enrolled in your evening 
schools—for shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping ; misguided people who think 
the pasture over the fence is greener than 
their own, and who overlook “acres of 
diamonds” in their own occupational back- 
yards, while they go in search of riches 
in the overcrowded and underpaid field 
of clerical pursuits. 


Preparatory Courses 


Now we may explore briefly one other 
field for training such as we have in mind, 
namely, preparatory training, on a coop- 
erative basis, for entrance into the field of 
retailing. 

This is a field which should receive 
careful attention. It would be a short- 
sighted policy, indeed, to devote all of 
our energies and resources to the train- 
ing of people after they obtain jobs, even 
if such training could be given at once 
after employment in all cases. It is even 
worse to emphasize extension training for 
people who after long experience are still 
badly in need of training for jobs which 
they already have held for years, and neg- 
lect to do something in the way of pre- 
employment training for the hundred 
thousand annual recruits for store work. 

_Is_preemployment training really effec- 
tive? Can it be given satisfactorily ? These 
are questions which arise at once. The 
answer to both is “ves”. The tendency to 
stress extension types of training in the in- 
dustrial field of trade training no doubt is 
wise for many reasons. But to argue by 
analogy that retail training also should 
take the same direction is to fall into the 
usual error of assuming similarities be- 
tween these two fields which indicate sim- 
ilar types of training for them. 

The principal difference between trades 
and store work is that the former requires 
a larger amount of manual skill, while 
the latter requires a larger amount of 
knowledge about people and merchandise, 
and personal traits which enable one to 
deal successfully with a great variety of 
consumer types. Much of the knowledge, 
both specifically vocational and definitely 
related, can be acquired through courses 
which are thrown against a background of 
cooperative experience. 

Furthermore, under the cooperative plan 
of preparatory retail training, trainees are 
rotated in a great variety of store jobs 
during the period of training and thus get, 
in a reasonably short time, a wider experi- 
ence than their full-time, untrained associ- 
ates often get in a much longer period of 
service because they are permanently oc- 
cupied with the single jobs for which they 
were hired. 

As has already been intimated, no small 
proportion of the 100,000 young people 
who find their way into store work every 
year pursue office clerical courses in high 
school in spite of lack of certain prerequi- 
sites for such courses, acquire a useless 
smattering of shorthand and typewriting, 
develop a mind-set toward office work 
which contributes much to occupational 
maladjustments that inevitably follow 
placement in store jobs, and ultimately be- 
come problems too difficult for extension 
training courses to solve. 

It is not possible to make a complete 
case for preemployment training of store 
workers in this article. If enough has 
been said to show that this type of train- 
ing should be given every consideration in 
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the development of a program of training 
for the distributive occupations, my pur- 
pose will have been accomplished. 


Other Divisions of Distribution 


Let me say again that in advocating an 
attack on the field of distributive occupa- 
tions through the retail division of that 
field | am not suggesting that the whole- 
sale, jobbing, commission, brokerage, and 
service divisions of the field be entirely 
overlooked. Wherever a demand or need 
for training in these fields occurs in juxta- 
position with conditions which make such 
training possible, every effort should be 
made to provide it. But obviously it will 
not be possible to study all of these di- 
visions of the field thoroughly at the same 
time, or to set up courses for them with 
none except retail courses already avail- 
able, or to find qualified teachers to give 
such a wide range of courses, or to prop- 
erly supervise such a diverse program 
at the outset with the funds at the state’s 
disposal. Hence the recommendation that 
a program be developed first in that divi- 
sion of the field in which much of the 
spade work already has been done, teach- 
er-training facilities already are available, 
teachers are most likely to be found easily, 
the need for training admittedly is state- 
wide in both urban and semi-rural areas, 
and in which groups of business men are 
well informed as to the possibilities of 
training and more or less eager to assist 
in setting up and operating training pro- 
grams. 


Specific Recommendations 


On the basis of the statement just con- 
cluded and by way of summary of that 
statement, | make the following specific 
recommendations : 

Definitely recognize the plain fact 
that distributive occupations lie in the field 
of commercial education. 

2. Set up qualifications for supervisors 
of training for this field with its peculiar 
needs in mind, and not with the thought 
that it is expedient to include requirements 
which can be met either by present super- 
visors of one of the other three vocational 
divisions or of commercial education. 

3. Now that additional Federal funds 
are available, take steps to recognize ex- 
isting cooperative courses for office work 
which still are reimbursible under the 
original vocational education act. 

4. Adopt the broad interpretation of the 
meaning of the term distributive occupa- 
tions and provide both skill and back- 
ground related business training as essen- 
tials of training for these occupations. 

5. Adopt the view that the term part- 
sine schools or classes shall include eve- 
ning schools, intensive full-time courses, 
and cooperative courses in vocational or 

Adopt the view that both preparatory 
es Ts and extension training are desir- 
able in any complete program of voca- 
tional training in this field. 

7. Adopt the view that the following 
types of people should be provided for in 
this new program and that their needs 
should be considered in the order listed: 
(a) young people who are already em- 
ployed in distributive occupations and who 
need training to do their jobs better; (b) 
employed people who wish and are capable 
of taking promotional training; (c) young 
people who desire to prepare for dis- 
tributive occupations; and (d) small or 
neighborhood store operators. 

8. Appoint a supervisor of training for 
distributive occupations. 

9. Set up specifications for this new of- 
fice supervisor which will insure com- 
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petency to deal with its problems and in- 
clude: 

(1) 5 years of working experience 

(2) 2 years of post-high-school technical edu- 

cation 

(3) 4 years of post-high-school general edu- 

cation 

(4) adequate professional training for the 

work to be done, but not expressed in terms 

of semester-hours of conventional profes- 
sional subjects 

(5) 3 years of teaching experience either in 

store schools, public schools, or private schools 

years of supervisory experience in 
stores or schools. 

Note: Some of the experiences called for in 
(1), (5), and (6) should be acceptable if had 
concurrently. 

10. Set up specifications for teachers 
which will get you competent teachers 
from the distributive fields for which 
training is organized, including: 

(1) 4 years of working experience | 

(2) 1 year of post-high-school technical edu- 

cation 

(3) 2 years of post-high-school general edu- 

cation 

(4) 160 hours of professional training — 

teacher-training classes, summer schools, etc. 


(5) Some teaching experience, but not 


necessarily in schools. 

11. Concentrate on the retail division of 
the distributive field at the outset. 

12. Offer intensive, short, unit courses 
for unemployed people who have had ex- 
perience in one or more distributive occu- 
pations, 

13. Start with departmentalized courses 
for employed people. 

14. Stimulate the organization of pre- 
paratory cooperative secondary — school 
courses. 

15. Study the needs of neighborhood 
store workers and operators and try to 
meet such needs for training as are discoy- 
ered, having in mind that there are unu- 
sual difficulties to be surmounted in this 
field. 

16. Finally, adopt the long-term point of 
view and do not try to meet at once a'l 
—e needs for training in this new 
field. 


Beneficial Use of Machines in Offices, 
Stores, and Factories 


by Thomas J. Watson 


President, 
President, 


International Chamber of Commerce, and 
International Business Machines Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 


Remarks broadcast from The Hague, Holland, October 21, 
October 21. 1937, in connection 


ing Club Luncheon, New 


Business men realize that the best way 
to improve the financial condition of the 
employees, and raise their standards of 
living is through increased use of im- 
proved machines in offices, stores and fac- 
tories. It is true that the installation of 
the machines may temporarily reduce the 
number of employees in a given locality, 
but before that machine has been placed 
there, its construction has created work 
in many different directions, going back 
to the mines and forests that produced the 
raw materials, and in the building of the 
machines. The use of the machine en- 
ables men and women to do a better job 
in less time and at lower cost than can be 
done by hand methods, thus increasing 
production, reducing the cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and bringing more of 
the comforts, conveniences and luxuries 
of life within the reach of more people. 

This is often referred to as the ma- 
chine age. I contend that it is not the ma- 
chine age, but the man age. The men, as 
individuals, are doing better work today 
than ever before in the history of the 
world. 


York, N, 
with the National Business Show held 


to the Advertis- 


in New York that’ week. 


Machines are simply tools that our in- 
ventors and engineers have devised to 
enable men to do a better job and to make 
the greatest possible use of their con- 
structive talents. 

The proper use of some type of up-to- 
date office, business or factory machines 
in every department of business, results 
in advantages to employer and employee 
alike. The best proot of these advantages 
is found in the fact that the countries 
which have made the greatest use of all 
kinds of mechanical equipment have been 
able to do the most for the masses of 
their people, through shorter working 
hours, fair wage scales and improved 
standards of living. 

A careful study by industry shows that 
industries which have made the greatest 
use of improved machinery, have shown 
the greatest increase in the numbers of 
their employees. 

The stockholders, directors, executives, 
and the field, office and factory forces 
of all well organized businesses, owe a 
tribute to the inventors, designers and 
engineers who have created these wonder- 
ful machines for the benefit of mankind. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


FEDERATION 


CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 
See page 32 
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Commercial Education School 
Has Vocational Value 


OMMERCIAL education in 
our secondary schools is in no 
wav vocational.”! [ take exception 
to this statement, for I firmly be- 
lieve that commercial education does 
function vocationally in my school. 
This belief is not based upon mere 
opinion but upon facts revealed by 
a series of graduate surveys which 
have been conducted in our school 
over a period of five years. These 
surveys reveal that a relatively high 
per cent of the commercial graduates 
of our high school have found posi- 
tions in ‘offices wherein the voca- 
tional training in commercial sub- 
jects obtained in school has not only 
proved an important factor in secur- 
ing employment but has been of defi- 
nite vocational value in their work. 
\Vhile all of our surveys have defi- 
nitely substantiated the above, I shall 
confine myself in this article to the 
facts secured from our recently com- 
pleted survey of the June, 1936, 
graduating class. I have selected this 
particular survey because (1) the 
findings are so closely in harmony 
with those of previous years that they 
practically tell the story of the last 
five years, and (2) the survey is un- 
usual in the fact that it is based on 
a 100% return of questionnaires. 
Every graduate of the school year 
1935-1936 is thus included in my 
tabulation and the information ob- 
tained from individual graduates was 
checked for accuracy by various 
members of the faculty. 


Educating for the Survey 


Such a short time had elapsed 
since graduation (1 year) that few 
addresses had been changed, and, 
further, we are a relatively small 
high school (85 graduates in June, 
1936). This may account, in part, 
for the unusual return of question- 
naires. I feel, however, that this re- 
turn may be mostly attributed to two 
definite factors: 

(a) Our program of educating 
the senior class as to the pur- 


?“Ts Commercial Education in our Public High 
Schools in No Way Vocational?’’ Editorial Com- 
ment, The Journal of Business Education, June, 
1937, Vol. XII, p. 7. 
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by J. M. Hanna 


Fort Lee High School 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


pose and use of the survey. In 
addition to articles in the school 
paper, the graduating class was 
called together, sample copies of the 
questionnaire distributed, and after 
due explanation as to the impersonal 
use made of the survey and its value 
to the school, they were asked to co- 
operate, when, approximately a year 
from graduation, they received the 
questionnaire. In addition, many of 
the graduates, as members of office 
practice classes, had actually taken 


_part in conducting previous surveys 


and thus were familiar with its use 
and importance. 

(b) The brevity of our question- 
naire. I-xperience with past surveys 
had revealed that to secure adequate 
returns, our questionnaire must take 
a minimum of time to fill out, be 
void of any personal questions as to 
salary, etc., and be made as con- 
venient as possible to return. To 
make our questionnaire as brief as 
possible, desired information had to 
be judged on the basis of its relative 
value. When so judged, much in- 
formation, which we would have 
liked to have obtained, had to be 
omitted. However, when we feel this 
information is necessary, it may be 
easily obtained by a second question- 
naire directed only to those gradu- 
ates involved. After due considera- 
tion we determined that the six most 
important things which we wished 
the survey to reveal were as follows 


(a) Do the graduates of our college 
preparatory curriculum continue their ed- 
ucation in higher institutions of learning, 
and if so what types of institutions ? 


(b) Do the graduates of our college 
preparatory curriculum who do not con- 
tinue their education find emnloyment and 
if so, in what types of work? 


(c) Do the graduates of our general 
curriculum continue their education in 
trade schools, business colleges, ete. ? 


(d) Are the graduates of our general 
curriculum able to find employment and 
if so, in what types of work? 


(e) Are our commercial graduates em- 
ployed? If so, in what types of work? 


(f) Have the graduates of our com- 
mercial curriculum found it necessary to 
take advanced training to secure office po- 
sitions, and if so what was the nature and 
length of that training? 


Arrangement of Questionnaire 

A questionnaire which would re- 
veal the above information was easily 
arranged on one side of a double 
postal card. As previous explanation 
had made only a_ short comment 
necessary, the other card provided 
sufficient space for a brief message 
to the graduate. This gave us a 
questionnaire which was convenient 
to fill out and return, as well as being 
economical for the school. 

We had 80% of the graduates re- 
spond to the first questionnaire. The 
remaining 20% were easily secured 
through a second questionnaire, and, 
in a few cases, by the telephone and 
personal calls. 


SURVEY DATA 


College Preparatory Curriculum 
Graduates 


Do the graduates of the college prepara- 
tory curriculum continue their education 
in higher or other institutions of learning? 


TABLE I 
Attending Higher or Other Institutions 


No. of Attending Unem- 
graduates Postgrad. Schools Working ployed 
28 19 7 ba 


* One unable to work because of long illness. 


TABLE II 
Type of Postgraduate School Attending 
No. attending University Prep. Business 
Postgrad. Schools or Normal School College 
15 3 1 


TABLE III 
Type of Work Done by Those Employed 


No. Employed Type of Work 

Stenographer* 

Interior Decorating As- 
sistant 

Sales Clerk 

Machinist apprentice 

Bellboy, S.S. Manhat- 
tan 

Assistants in experi- 
mental Laboratory 
Aluminum Co. 


7 
7 


7 

* This student took two years of shorthand and 
typewriting along with her college preparatory sub- 
jects. 


Comment 


The guidance of our school is under the 
direction of a very competent educational 
guidance director. It has been a policy of 
her department to enroll in the college 
preparatory curriculum only those stu- 
dents who have the potentialities for suc- 
cessfully carrying college work. In addi- 
tion, a thorough investigation must reveal 
that the student will have an opportunity 
to attend college after graduation. The 
soundness of this policy is substantiated 
by this survey. The fact that seven out of 
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every teu graduates of the college prepar- 
atory curriculum continue their education, 
reveals that the college preparatory 
courses are functioning in the capacity for 
which they are intended. Surveys of the 
previous four years reveal an equally high 
percentage continuing their education. I 
question if few schools can claim such a 
high percentage. 


General Curriculum Graduates 


of the general curricu- 
education in trade 
etc.? 


Do the graduates 
lum continue their 
schools, business colleges, 
TABLE IV 

Number Who Take Advanced Training 


No. of 
Graduates Adv. 
33 


No. taking 
Training Unemployed 
13 3 


*One of this number took a short course for 
key-punch accounting machine operators and is 
now employed in that type of work. 


TABLE V 
Type of School Attending 


No. attending Business : Trade 
Schools College Nursing Sebools Others 
13 6 3 2 2 


In what types of work are the graduates 
of the general curriculum employed? 
TABLE VI 
Type of Work Doing 


Number 
Employed Other Types 


2* Selling 


Office Work 
Stenographic 
Gen. Clerical 3 Dispatch & Mes- 

(typing, filing senger 
etc.) U. S. Navy 
Key-Punch Act. Assist. Weigh- 
Machine Oper. 1 master 
Lab. Assist. 
Helper on Milk 
1 truck . 


1 6 11 


* General curriculum s‘udents are permitted to 
take commercial subjects. These two graduates had 
two years of shorthand and typewriting as well 
as office practice. 


Comment 


It seems evident from the findings of 
this survey, as well as those of previous 
years, that for the majority of the general 
curriculum graduates, the high school 
tends to be the educational termination 
point. It has been the minority who have 
continued their education in other tvpes of 
schools. 

A study of the types of positions held 
by general curriculum graduates reveals 
that one-third may be classified as office 
work. The records of these office em- 
ployed graduates show that all had had 
three or more units (1 year course) of 
vocational commercial subjects (short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, office 
practice). Only one of those employed in 
other types of work had had an equal 
amount of vocational commercial training. 

If secondary school commercial sub- 
jects have no vocational value, how can 
one explain why only those general curri- 
culum graduates who had had some voca- 
tional commercial training were the only 
ones to secure office positions ? 


Commercial Curriculum Graduates 
Are the commercial graduates employed? 
If so, in what type of work? 

TABLE VII 
Employment of Commercial Graduates 


No. of 
Graduates 
24 


No, attending 
School 
1 

* One of this number had a short sindakeae on 
the keypunch accounting machine operation and 
is now employed doing that type of work. 

**Two students are taking a post graduate 
course in hi school were classified as unem- 
ploved, for their reason in attending school was 
inability to find work. 
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TABLE VIII 
Type of Employment 


Office Positions 
Stenograph- 


Other Types 

Telephone 
Operator 3 

Gen. Factory 2 

Filling Sta- 
tion at- 
tendant 

Beautician 
Asst. 


No. Employed 


chine oper- 
1 


ator Sales Clerk 1 


10 (56%) 


Comment 


I realize that any definite interpretations 
from such a survey would be decidedly 
open for challenge and criticism. I feel, 
however, that there are certain generaliza- 
tions we may safely make from the facts 
which this survey has revealed. 

The fact that only 9 out of 85 graduates 
were unemployed one year from the date 
of graduation seems to indicate rather 
definitely that high school graduates can 
find employment. Industry and the busi- 
ness world evidently will absorb our grad- 
uates, and the well-qualified student who 
sets about uaa to seek employment is 
able to find i 

Seventeen Se our graduates are em- 
ployed in office positions, eight of whom 
are actually doing stenographic work. The 
validity of these figures was personally 
checked. Surveys of previous years have 
revealed that as high as 62% of the com- 


mercial graduates were employed in some 
form of office position. These figures 
somewhat undermine the often repeated 
statement that offices are demanding col- 
lege graduates, and the inexperienced 
high school graduate is unable to find 
such employment. 

Our situation, wherein only 8 of 20 stu- 
dents who took two years of stenography 
were employed in work using this voca- 
tion skill, cannot be taken too readily as a 
condemnation of the vocational value of 
secondary school stenography. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that very often a 
student must pass through beginning and 
other intermediate positions before hay- 
ing an opportunity to do real stenographic 
work. One year of time is far too short 
to exclude this important reservation. 

It must be admitted that the findings of 
our graduate surveys do make us question 
the vocational value of bookkeeping; they 
indicate the need of more intelligent guid- 
ance in our stenographic courses, and they 
emphasize the large numbers who secure 
general clerical and selling positions. How- 
ever, they clearly reveal that secondary 
school commercial education does to a 
degree function vocationally, the extent of 
which depends upon the scope of the cur- 
riculum and upon intelligent vocationai 
guidance. 


“Commercial education in our 
schools is in no way vocational!” 
The facts, unless we are the excep 
tion, belie the statement. 


Essential Equipment 
for a 
Secretarial Science Practice Course 


and for a 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice Course 
by Ellen Reierson 


Head, Department of Commercial Education and Secretarial Science 
School of Business Administration 
University of Idaho 


Moscow, 


Idaho 


Secretarial Science Practice Equipment 


Adding Machines 
Addressing machines 
Calculating machines 
Cash registers 

Check certifiers 

Check protecting devices 
Copy holders 

Dictating machines 
Ditto duplicator 
Duplicating Machines 
Envelope openers 
Envelope sealers 

Filing equipment 
Folding machines 
Inter-communicating equipment 
Inserting machines 


Measuring machines 

Mail and parcel scales 

Mimeograph 

Mimeoscope 

Multigraph 

Numbering, dating, and marking machines 
Package tying machines 

Paper cutters 

Perforating and punching equipment 
Sealing machines 

Signature signing devices 

Stamp affixers 

Telephone auxiliaries 

Time recording devices 

Typewriters 

Visible record equipment 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice Equipment 


Adding Machines 

Addressing machines 

Billing machines 

Bookkeeping machines 

Calculating machines 

Cash registers 

Check certifiers 

Coin changing machines 

Coin counters, sorters, and wrappers 
Duplicating machines 
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Envelope openers 

Envelope sealers 

Filing equipment 

Numbering, dating, and marking machines 
Perforating machines 

Mail and parcel post scales 

Telephone auxiliaries 

Time recording machines 

Typewriters 

Visible record equipment 
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EACHERS of bookkeeping need 

business contacts. So I stopped 

in to see my friend Mr. Moneypayer. 

“This fundamental bookkeeping 

equation is a great help in business,” 
] remarked after a little time. 

“This what?” inquired Mr. Money- 
payer. 

“The fundamental bookkeeping 
equation,” I repeated. “The principle 
of bookkeeping that assets minus lia- 
bilitics equals proprietorship.” 

“That assets plus liabilities—you'll 
have 1o say that in words of one syl- 
lable. I’m a little dumb on bookkeep- 
ing. 
‘ knew better, for I had helped him 
with his income tax return last 
March, and any man who has to pay 
out as much cash to the government 
each vear as he does couldn’t well be 
stupii, and certainly would need to 
know a great deal about bookkeeping. 
But | merely said, “Why, the rule 
that what you own less what you owe 
leaves what you have.” Pretty neat, 
I thought that. Not a dissyllable in 
the sentence, much less a_polysyl- 
lable. 

“Oh, you mean that what I would 
have left if I should pay off all my 
debts, is mine,” he said. “Oh, yes, of 
course that’s correct. That is just 
common sense. It hasn’t anything to 
do with business.” 

“But it’s the foundation of your 
bookkeeping,” I replied. 

“| don’t see how that is true,” he 
objected. 

“Why, every entry in your books 
represents either an increase or a de- 
crease in assets or liabilities, and con- 
sequently an increase or decrease in 
proprietorship,” I explained. That 
is, | meant it for an explanation, but 
I could tell by the expression on 
his face that Mr. Moneypayer wasn’t 
being enlightened. So I continued, 
“You keep books so as to find your 
losses and gains. Don’t you?” for he 
still looked unenlightened. 

“No!” he snorted. “We don’t find 
our losses and gains from the books.” 

“You dont?” T exclaimed. 

“No, we don’t,” he said again. “We 
couldn’t find our losses and gains 
from the books.” 

“But your Expense Account,” I 
protested, “and your Income Ac- 
counts, and your Sales and Pur- 
chases—don’t you close them all into 
Profit. and Loss Summary? And 
doesn’t the profit and Loss Summary 
Account give you the amount of your 
Profits and Losses, and your Net 
Profit ?” 

“Well, it gives us something,” he 
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Editor’s Remarks: Here is a most 
thought-provoking article. The 
author reports that he wrote it 
after he had finished reading sev- 
eral bookkeeping textbooks. It 
seems to him that bookkeeping 
teachers are being misled as tu the 
rules of bookkeeping, and the 
functions which bookkeeping 
really serves in business, by the 
usual textbook treatment of the 
so-called Fundamental Bookkeep- 
ing Equation. Is it so fundamental 
after all? What is your point of 
view after you have carefully read 
this article? 


conceded, “but before we can even 
begin to find out our profit and losses, 
we have to find out what we are 
worth, and how much we owe.” 

“Exactly!” we gloated—a bit pre- 
maturely. “And you get your assets 
and liabilities from the ledger.” 

“T wish we could—I wish it were 
as easy as that,” he groaned. 

“But don’t you?” I persisted. 

“Did you ever hear of an Inven- 
tory? And Accruals? And Deprecia- 
ition? And Reserves? Well, our profit 
for a year depends largely upon how 
large our Inventory is, and what the 
Accruals and Depreciation and Re- 
serves are. And even you know that 
you don’t get an Inventory, and the 
amounts of Accruals and Deprecia- 
tion and Reserves, from the ledger. 
don’t you? We put them into the 
ledger after we have gotten them, but 
we have to get them by a lot of hard 
work.” 

“But your Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable—they come 
from the ledger, don’t they?” we still 
persisted. 

“Oh, yes, we get some figures from 
the ledger,” he conceded, “but even 
these figures can’t be accepted with- 
out somebody’s using his brains on 
them. Take Accounts Receivable. 
for example. Suppose we have ten 
thousand dollars debit balance in the 
controlling account.” (You see, I 
knew all along that Mr. Moneypayer 
knew a great deal about bookkeeping. 
He knows how to use the technical 
terms.) “But the real question is, 
How much money can we collect 
from the customers whose balances 
go to make up the ten thousand? 
Over night any one of these cus- 


The Fundamental Bookkeeping Equation 


tomers might go into bankruptcy, or, 
have a fire, or suffer some other 
calamity that would lessen the value 
of his account. We throw out all the 
accounts that we know cannot be col- 
lected, and then set up a reserve of 
a few hundred dollars to cover losses 
that experience has taught us are 
very likely to occur. So you see we 
don’t get even the asset value of 
Accounts Receivable by merely look- 
ing in the ledger.” 

“But Accounts Payable represents 
a Liability, doesn’t it?’ we crowed. 
(We should have learned before this 
not to crow—but we learn slowly.) 

“Oh, ves, it does,” he conceded, 
“but even that is not to be accepted 
too unthinkingly. Sometimes we find 
that we have left out an item that 
belongs in Accounts Payable, so that 
the total is not just what it should 
be. And even if it should be correct, 
we could nearly always pay off our 
Accounts Payable for a smaller sum 
than the balance of the controlling 
account.” 

“How could you do that?” I 
queried. 

“Well, suppose the amount of Ac- 
counts Payable is five thousand dol- 
lars,’ Mr. Moneypayer explained. I 
had the feeling that I was being 
trained in a kindergarten. ‘‘Most of 
that amount is subject to two per 
cent discount if paid promptly. So 
the liability of five thousand dollars 
could be discharged by reducing the 
asset Cash only four thousand nine 
hundred dollars.” 

“But the credit to Discount on 
Purchases represents a gain that is 
not earned until the debts are actu- 
ally paid,” we countered. 

“True,” he conceded, “but none the 
less the ledger accounts do not show 
how much [I should have left today 
if I should pay all my debts—and 
wasn’t that what you claimed for it 
a few minutes ago?” 

“But it is true, isn’t it, that your 
proprietorship in this business is the 
difference between your Assets and 
your Liabilities ?” 

“Listen, lad,” he said in a danger- 
ously gentle voice, “there are two 
ways to find out what a business is 
worth: One is to sell it and see how 
much you can get for it. The other 
is to keep it running and see how 
much it will make you. These two 
ways of appraising a business nearly 
always arrive at very different re- 
sults. If I were forced to sell this 
business this month, I should prob- 
ably get several thousand dollars less 
than what my ledger shows to be the 
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difference between the Assets and the 
Liabilities. But it is my hope never 
to have to submit this business to 
that sort of an appraisal; and as a 
going concern, I can make it yield a 
return which will prove that it is 
worth several thousand dollars more 
than the difference between the 
Assets and the Liabilities.” 

“But you keep your books so that 
you can make out your Balance Sheet 
and your Profit and Loss Statement,” 
IT hazarded. 

“If that were all, 
keep books,” he replied. 

“But what good are they, except 
for that?” 

“Balance sheets are made once a 
year in this business,” he explained, 
“but we couldn’t do business a day 
without books. We go to our books 
many times a day to find the answers 
to such questions as these: How 
much goods did we sell yesterday? 
Last week? Last month? This pres- 
ent year up to date? How do these 
sales compare with the sales for the 
same day, and week, and month, of 
last year? How much did we sell to 
a customer, say John Doe, this week ? 
Was his old bill all paid? How much 
do we owe John Smith, and when 
must it be paid to take the discount ? 
And so on.” 

I was speechless. 

“Your fundamental bookkeeping 
equation hasn’t anything to do with 
business,” he went on. “We certainly 
don’t keep books just to get it—and 
we can’t get it from our books.” 

Well, that was a stunner, But cer- 
tainly the Fundamental Bookkeeping 
Equation must be fundamental to 
something—why, sure. How stupid 
of me! It is fundamental to book- 
keeping! | should have gone to the 
bookkeeper in the first place. 

The bookkeeper was evidently 
busy. He turned from page to page 
of his Ledger, and didn’t even speak 
for a few minutes. Then he put aside 
his book with a sigh. “Did you want 
to see me?” 

“I just wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Bookhammerer,” I said, “about the 
fundamental bookkeeping equation. 
You find it very important in your 
work, don’t you?” 

“Never heard of it,’ he replied. 
“What is it like?” 

“Why, the principle that assets 
minus liabilities equal proprietor- 
ship,” I replied. ‘Assets are debits, 
you know, and liabilities and capital 
are credits, and debits equal credits.” 

“Oh, yes. That is, they ought to. 
Maybe you can tell me where my 
trial balance is off ten cents. I’ve 
been looking for the mistake for half 
an hour.” 

“Which side is wrong?” I inquired. 


we wouldn’t 
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I have found errors in thousands of 
trial balances. 

“T wish I knew,” sighed Mr. Book- 
hammerer. 

“Tf we knew that, we would know 
whether Proprietorship was too large, 
or too small,’”’ we went on, eager to 
be helpful. “That is, supposing the 
credit side is too large; if the error 
is in a Liability Account, then the 
Proprietorship is too small; but if 
it is in an Income Account, then the 
Proprietorship is too large.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Mr. Book- 
hammerer was so distracted over the 
error that he did not pay very close 
attention to what I was saying. So 
I asked another question to get his 
mind back on the point under dis- 
cussion (I learned that trick from 
Salesmanship ). 

“TIsn’t the fundamental bookkeep- 
ing equation the basis of all your 
bookkeeping entries” 

“TIsn’t the what the which?’ he 
inquired, 

“Don’t you get your rules for 
debiting and crediting accounts from 
the fundamental bookkeeping equa- 
tion? For example,” for I saw that 
Mr. Bookhammerer was not very 
thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping, “don’t you 
always debit Assets; credit Liabili- 
iies, and Proprietorship; credit de- 
ductions from Assets; and debit de- 
ductions from Liabilities?” 

“T reckon so. The goods we buy 
are assets, so when we return some- 
thing for credit we debit the man we 
bought it from because it cuts down 
the amount of goods we have on 
hand.” 

“But Mr. Bookhammerer, don’t 
you always ask yourself when you 
are making an entry, Does this in- 
crease or decrease the proprietorship 
of this business?” 

“No, I never do,” he replied. “I 
never even heard of this Continental 
Bookkeeping Contraption until you 
walked in here a few minutes ago. 
And the question I am asking myself 
right now is, Where in thunder is 
that mistake of ten cents in my trial 
balance ?” 

Wouldn't that scramble your work- 
ing sheet? Here was a business man 
saying that the fundamental book- 
keeping equation wasn’t fundamental 
to business, and a bookkeeper saying 
that it wasn’t fundamental to book- 
keeping! But there must be some- 
thing important about it, for I have 
been reading about it in ever so 
many books on bookkeeping. Why, 
of course! This is a new thing in 
bookkeeping, and both Mr. Money- 
payer and Mr. Bookhammerer were 
trained in an early day. I'll call on 
Mr. Figureflinger, a Certified Public 
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Accountant. He'll know about it. 

“Mr. Figureflinger,” I began as 
soon as greetings were over, “what 
is the place of the fundamental book- 
keeping equation in bookkeeping ?” 

“The what?” asked Mr. Figure- 
flinger. My heart sank. Was I to 
be completely baffled? Was _ the 
fundamental equation unknown even 
to accountants 

But my heart rose again, as Mr. 
Figureflinger continued: “Oh, you 
mean the statement that assets equal 
liabilities plus proprietorship.” [| 
was so glad to hear him speak of the 
fundamental equation that I did not 
find fault with his turning the names 
around in a different order. Afiter 
all, I believe some of the books do 
state the principle in that way. “That 
hasn’t anything to do with account- 
ing,” he went on, “except as a con- 
venient way of stating the rule for 
debiting and crediting accounts.” 

“But it’s fundamental,” I per- 
sisted. Then both of us said in one 
breath, ‘Fundamental to what?” 
Didn’t even Mr. Figureflinger know ? 

“Well, it has to be fundamental to 
something,” I persisted, “because it’s 
fundamental.” 

“We might put it this way,” ex- 
plained Mr. Figureflinger. “All 
bookkeeping is done from the stand- 
point of a given business. The busi- 
ness itself is impersonal, intangible, 
a fiction, One business may have 
several or many owners; and one 
proprietor may own part or all of 
several or many businesses. Tens of 
thousands of people may own stock 
of a great railroad or telephone cor- 
poration; or one capitalist may own 
a lumber business, a coal business, 
an ice business, and so on, 

“Every business has certain things 
which belong to the business, but 
everything belonging to the business 
is owed to someone else—creditors 
first of all, then what is left is owed 
to the proprietors. That is what is 
meant by saying that Assets minus 
Liabilities must equal Proprietor- 
ship.” 

“But don’t you make use of this 
fundamental equation in bookkeep- 
ing?’ we asked in outraged tones. 

“Yes, in proving the correctness 
of the balance sheet and profit and 
loss statement,” he admitted. : 

“And don’t the accounts in the 
Ledger represent that condition, just 
after the Ledger has been closed?” 
we persisted, 

“Perhaps they do,” he smilingly 
admitted. “But ‘so what’? The 
Ledger can seldom be closed until 
several days after the date of the 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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OME twenty-odd years ago at the 
S ‘ime I was a student in a private 
secondary school, I had occasion to 
witness sessions of a court of law. 
At these sessions the most impressive 
being to me was a young man who 
was called the court reporter. The 
fact that this person had the ability 
to niake an accurate record of every 
word spoken as_ testimony seemed 
to me but little short of legerdemain. 
Thus was born my admiration for 
the skill called shorthand writing. 

While the school I attended was 
not a “business school,” it offered 
courses in typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and one or two other 
subjects called “commercial.” It 
offered also courses in violin and 
piano, It offered these courses pre- 
cisely as it offered courses in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and mathematics. Sub- 
ject to a few general restrictions, 
students were permitted to elect 
whatever courses they desired; and 
if there were many combinations of 
courses made by students that would 
seem monstrous to a_ vocational 
guidance expert, such students usu- 
ally had their own reasons for the 
combinations. 

There were some courses now 
quite generally found in private and 
public high schools with a commer- 
cial department which our school did 
not offer. For one, it did not offer 
a course in “business English.” At 
this time courses in business English 
were offered by other schools; the 
masters in our school regarded busi- 
ness English as a euphemism for “de- 
ficiency English.’ Thus I was 
denied the privilege of pursuing a 
course in business English, a denial 
that I have never regretted very 
keenly. 

jut I did register for and com- 
plete the courses in shorthand and 
typewriting. It was no desire to be 
a court reporter (although I had 
visions of becoming such) that led 
me to these two courses; it was sim- 
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ness. The so-called business school 
is a vocational school which pre- 
sumably fits its students to hold 
certain jobs.” This is a very novel 
point of view. However, appar- 
ently in line with the same way of 
thinking, an eastern collegiate 
business educator is reported to 
have said recently at a commer- 
cial teachers’ meeting, ‘Actually 
we have never had real business 
education in this country.” It 
begins to appear that we may have 
to use old names for “new 
babies.” At any rate, it is highly 
important that business educators 
seek a carefully thought out com- 
mon understanding as to what is 
real and what is unreal in the so- 
called business training of private 
and public schools. 


ply a wish to learn an art that seemed 
worth learning. It did not occur to 
me at that time that I was taking 
a business course, nor at any time 
later when I was pursuing other 
courses at other schools, even though 
many of the subjects I studied are 
included in the group of studies 
called “business subjects.” 


Misuse of Terms 


But since I have come into con- 
tact with so many boys and girls who 
think a connection exists between a 
business school and business, I have 
regretted that the terms ‘business 
school” and “business department” 
are used to describe the private 
schools and public high school de- 
partments that go under those names. 
It is the function of a medical school 
to teach medicine ; of a barber college 
to teach barbering; it is no function 
of a business school to teach business 
or anything at all about business. 
The so-called business school is a 
vocational school which presumably 
fits its students to hold certain jobs. 
The best beginning of any term that 
any business school can make is an 
address to its assembled students 


Business Education and Business 


saying, “We cannot teach you any- 
thing about business. We do not our- 
selves profess to know about busi- 
ness. We can teach you bookkeep- 
ing or billing machine operation, but 
not business; if you wish to learn 
about business you would better go 
elsewhere.” 

Does the trade school student 
learning bricklaying or beauty cul- 
ture or typesetting suppose that he 
is being trained for business? He 
greatly errs if he does, unless by 
“training for business” he means 
being prepared to fill a job that is 
to be found exclusively or largely in 
business concerns. In this_ sense, 
training in certain ones of the trades, 
e.g., in typesetting, is more accurately 
described as training for business 
than training in many of the voca- 
tions that business schools offer, for 
there are fewer opportunities outside 
of business concerns to get a job as 
a typesetter than as a stenographer. 
The term “business school” is mis- 
leading to many a student and even 
to some teachers. A boy who is 
learning to keep books may attend a 
“business school” while his brother 
who is learning to set type attends 
a “trade school”; but each boy is 
learning a vocation and neither one 
is really being trained for business. 
While the designation “business 
school” is not likely to be displaced 
by a more accurate term, a misun- 
derstanding of its meaning can be 
changed in the minds of those who 
misunderstand. 

The jobs for which business 
school students are being prepared 
are to be found in business concerns 
—some of them. I have no way of 
knowing how many stenographers 
are employees of business concerns, 
how many are employees of non- 
commercial concerns, and how many 
are government employees. While I 
imagine that the greatest number are 
employees either of business con- 
cerns or of the government, I have 
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had only to use my eyes to see that 
the stenographers whose employers 
are neither business concerns nor the 
government are a respectable num- 
ber. In the little town where I at- 
tended secondary school there were 
exactly five stenographers: one court 
reporter, one “secretary” at the 
academy, two “assistants” to two 
lawyers, and one boy at the single 
factory in town who called himself 
a stenographer—one stenographer in 
a business concern and four stenog- 
raphers elsewhere. Business school 
officials who assume that all their 
students will become employees of 
business concerns would do well to 
make a sight-seeing trip of their own 
city. Let them visit the offices main- 
tained by the federal, the county, and 
the city government, those main- 
tained by lawyers, doctors and archi- 
tects, and those maintained by edu- 
cational institutions and __philan- 
thropic and charitable organizations. 
Business institutions are not the only 
institutions that maintain offices. 


Function of a ‘‘Business’’ School 


I have said that the function of a 
business school is not to teach busi- 
ness, but rather to teach those arts 
and skills which are employed in 
office work. Some business schools, 
nevertheless, do profess to teach 
business. But the fact remains that 
the business school graduate who gets 
a job as an office employee in a busi- 
ness concern has nothing whatever 
to do with the conduct of business. 
He has no more to do with business 
than his classmate who gets a job 
in a doctor’s office has to do with 
the practice of medicine. Of course 
either employee may later become a 
business man, a proprietor or a hired 
executive; so indeed may the type- 
setter or any other employee of any 
kind in any kind of concern. But the 
chances are rather remote. Many a 
business school presents to its stu- 
dents a story of one business con- 
cern whose five executives all began 
their careers as office clerks in the 
concern, They would do better to tell 
the story of thousands of concerns 
whose executives never were office 
clerks. Even if one does engage in 
office work as a means of getting 
into some other kind of work—about 
as bad a beginning as one can make 
in office employment—it is by no 
means certain that he has chosen the 
quickest or surest route to under- 
taking a business or securing an ex- 
ecutive position in a business con- 
cern. 

Office work has always seemed to 
me to be as interesting and as 
fascinating, even if not as profitable, 
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as business management; and I have 
never thought of office work as some- 
thing carried on exclusively by busi- 
ness concerns. It happens that those 
who paid me for practising shorthand 
writing, my first love among the busi- 
ness subjects, mostly were not busi- 
ness concerns. That is an incident. 
Possibly the most extensive use of 
shorthand is in business offices, as a 
means of getting “In reply to your 


letter of the 30th ultimo” from the 
mouth of a business executive into 
typewriting on a letterhead. That 
also is an incident. The vital thing 
is that the training which business 
schools give, in shorthand writing 
and in numerous other subjects, is 
training that is a prerequisite to em- 
ployment in offices generally. It is 
not training in business or for busi- 
ness. 


The Fundamental 


Bookkeeping Equation 


(Continued from page 14) 


balance sheet, so that by the time the 
balance sheet is made and the Ledger 
closed, they do not tell the truth 
about the business as it then is.” 


“Do you mean to say that business 
men carry on their businesses with- 
out ever knowing exactly how much 
they are worth?” we expostulated. 


“Certainly. No business man ever 
knows exactly what his business is 
worth, unless he sells it. And any 
business man will tell you that he 
can never get for his business all that 
it is worth.” 


“Then if business men ever find 
this out, good-bye to your job as 
accountant,” I crowed. 

“They all know it,” he replied. 
“Business men don’t hire bookkeep- 
ers and employ accountants to find 
out how much the business is worth. 
They hire us to find out how to make 
the business earn profits. If all I 
could do for Mr. Moneypayer was to 
tell him how much his business is 
worth, then he wouldn’t pay me any- 
thing. But when I can tell him how 
to make more money, then he is will- 
ing to pay me part of the profits 
I help him make—and that is all I 
ask.” 

“But I read the other day in a 
book about the fundamental book- 
keeping equation—” I persisted. Per- 
sisting is my strong trait. 

“And did you ever read in a book 
about the Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns?” asked Mr. Figureflinger. I 
nodded assent. “Well, that is a 
mighty important law in_ business, 
isn’t it? But did you ever know a 
business man who went around talk- 
ing about the law of diminishing re- 
turns? Of course he followed that 
law, but he probably didn’t call it 
that. He knew that it would not pay 
him to spend more than a certain 


maximum amount on new machinery, 
or on advertising, or on efficiency 
methods; yet he knew also that he 
must not let his machines become ‘oo 
old, or quit advertising altogether, or 
allow inefficiency to creep into the 
operations of his office and his fac- 
tory. Practically, he attempted to 
follow the law of diminishing re- 
turns; but the discussion of the law 
he left to the theoretical professors 
of economics. 

“So with this fundamental equa- 
tion you speak of; it is an abstrac- 
tion, a theoretical principle, which 
helps us better to understand the 
scheme upon which accounts are 
built. It is a sort of epitome of the 
directions for debiting and crediting 
accounts. If you know what accounts 
to debit and credit, the fundamental 
equation will help you to understand 
why ; but if you know only the fun- 
damental equation, you will most 
surely have a lot of trouble with 
debits and credits.” 

Shakily I arose, and feebly made 
my way to fresh air. What was the 
world coming to? The Fundamental 
Bookkeeping Equation, foundation of 
bookkeeping texts, not needed by 
business men; not used by bookkeep- 
ers, explained by accountants as an 
abstraction, a theoretical principle, a 
convenient summary of the philoso- 
phy of bookkeeping. 

Apparently, instead of being fun- 
damental, it was topmost. It was 
not the cornerstone, but a capsheaf. 
Instead of this equation explaining 
the principles of debit and credit, it 
rested upon the practice of debiting 
and crediting certain accounts aris- 
ing from particular transactions. 

It certainly was an upsetting day. 
But thanks be for one thing—I 
haven’t yet lost my grasp upon the 
principles of debit and credit. 
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lag which are adequate, yet 
not excessive, present a serious 
problem to the teachers of office and 
secretarial practice, especially to 
those whose courses function as the 
final grooming period for students in 
training. In Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege this problem has merited con- 
siderable experimentation, which, 
over a period of time, has resulted 
in 1 very satisfactory system of 
records. A brief explanation of Di- 
rected Secretarial Training as given 
in | ullerton Junior College will sim- 
plify the discussion of records kept 
in that course. 

To enroll, a student must be able 
to ¢ mplete, with accuracy and rea- 
sonable speed, the orders for secre- 
tari: | work requested by members of 
the faculty. Certain prerequisites 
have necessarily been set up to meet 
these standards. Students register 
for Secretarial Training during their 
free periods, three hours per week 
for each unit of credit desired, a 
mininum of two units being ac- 
cepted. The beginning students spend 
one hour each week in a class meet- 
ing with the instructor for discussion, 
talks, diagnostic tests, reports, and 
assignments. The advanced group 
also meets together once a week for 
consideration of various more ad- 
vanced secretarial problems, includ- 
ing increasing both the quantity and 
the quality of their daily output. The 
remainder of the students’ hours per 
week are spent in the training room, 
working on job requests by faculty 
members and the administration. 
This gives a working group of begin- 
ners and advanced students each hour 
of the day, and makes it possible to 
handle work of varying degrees of 
difficulty at the same time. 

‘The instructor functions as an 
office supervisor and counsellor. She 
controls the jobs to the extent of 
distributing them with relation to the 
ability and training of the students 


"Permission to use this material has been given 
by The California Business Education Bulietin. 
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and confers frequently with each 
student on her individual problems. 
Advanced students act as supervisors 
and assistants to beginners and as 
checkers and re-proofreaders. They 
answer telephones, handle all callers 
at the desk, accept requests for work, 
check out finished work, fill orders 
for supplies, assist with the record 
keeping, and in general act as as- 
sistants to the instructor. They are 
assigned for dictation on call from 
faculty members, and respond to all 
special requests for secretarial serv- 
ice of any sort. Certain advanced 
students put in all their hours as 
secretaries to department heads or 
others who wish to dictate, but they 
are not permitted to go out on rou- 
tine clerical work which has no defi- 
nite secretarial training value for 
them. 

Records for Directed Secretarial 
Training fall into three classi- 
fications: (1) Those pertaining to 
orders for work to be done; (2) 
Those pertaining to the daily routine 
of student assignment and output; 
and (3) Those pertaining to perma- 
nent records affecting student place- 
ment. 


Records Pertaining to Orders 
For Work 


The Order for Secretarial Work, 
known as the “pink slip” is mimeo- 
graphed on 4 x 6 pink paper. It is 
filled out by the teacher making the 
job request, giving in detail the size 
of paper, type, spacing, number of 
copies desired and a full explanation 
of all instructions. No verbal instruc- 
tions about the work are accepted. 
Each teacher is given a supply of 
these pink slips and brings one com- 
pletely filled out to the secretarial 
training room with the copy fur the 
job she wishes done. She also brings 
the necessary supplies or an order 


Records Secretarial Training 


for supplies signed by the head of 
her department. 

This Order for Supplies is made 
out in triplicate and authorizes the 
secretarial training department to fill 
the order from the stock room and 
charge the supplies to the department 
requesting them. When the order is 
filled, the three copies of the order 
are turned over to the secretary of 
the Department of Commerce who 
files one copy, sends one to the busi- 
ness office, and sends the third copy 
to the department head against whom 
the charge is made. 

Some teachers wish to place a large 
order for supplies against which they 
can draw over a period of time. If 
the order is properly signed and au- 
thorized by the head of that depart- 
ment, the triplicate order is held in 
an “Incomplete Orders” file with re- 
cordings made on the face of it until 
the entire order is filled. 

Two devices are used to help in- 
sure accuracy of work and provide a 
checkback in case of error. A rubber 
stamp printed as follows, 


Machine used ................. 


is stamped at the top of each stencil, 
or on a note attached to typing work, 
by the first student handling the job. 
The spaces are filled as the job 
progresses. Anything marked proof- 
read is considered finished, or, in 
the case of a stencil, is ready to be 
run on the machine. The other de- 
vice is a gummed label attached to 
finished work which reads: 

The Secretarial Department 
appreciate your returning a marked 
copy showing any errors made in this 
work. This will be a great aid to 


the student in profiting by the mis- 
takes made. 


Finished work is placed in a locked 
cabinet with alphabetized partitions, 
and remains there until called for by 
the teacher for whom it was done. 


ORDER FOR SECH}TAHIAL WORK 
Person Ordering Date. 


Department Dete Wanted. 


‘ny other type of work 


Mimeograrhing Carbons | Addressine| ] 


Copies Wanted of Fach Page Nurnber of Stencils 


Instructions; (use other side if 


(Furnish 10 of paper per stencil) 
) Si 


() Elit { ) D 
e 
Punched-2 Hole : Gothi Spacing: 
Punched-3 Hole ( ) ( } 


LEFT: Order Blank 


Name Date 

Quarter Hour. 
ASSIGHVENT Type of 

Ordered by___ Work 


€xplanation of work 


RIGHT: Hourly Record 


Portion of work completed 


or “Yellow Slip’’ 


flote errors which keep this from being a perfect piece 


of work 


Wisl call for work at: 
Ro not write below this line 


New Builcing[ JH.S. ranch 


iyped By. Proofread By. 
Fun By, Assistant 
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Office and Secretarial Practice at Fullerton Junior College 


Pictured here are students in the office 
and secretarial practice classrooms of 
Fullerton Junior College. The following 
equipment is used for this training (this 
list does not include the equipment in 


the school bank) : 


Addressograph 
28 Calculators 
1 Dictating machine (3 units) 
1 Duplicator, rotary gelatin 
12 File sets (Remington-Rand) 
40 period course 
3 Mimeograph machines 
1 open cylinder 
1] No. 78 electric 
1 No. 96 electric 


2 Mimeoscopes 


12 Telephones connected with 
a switchboard 


4 Typewriters, special 


16 Typewriters, standard 
Numerous small appliances, 
filing cases, storage cab- 
inets, etc. 


Records Pertaining to the Daily 
Routine of Student Assignment 
and Output 


The most important of the check- 
on-students records is known as the 
“yellow slip,” a 4 x 6 mimeograph 
form on yellow paper. One slip must 
be filled out by the student at the end 
of each hour of time spent in Di- 
rected Secretarial Training. 


The section “Portion of work com- 
pleted” is of particular importance. 
It is from a summary of those 
answers that the average quantity of 
work done per hour in each major 
type of secretarial work, is deter- 
mined. Consequently it is important 
that the student keep this record ac- 
curately. At the end of each quar- 
ter she summarizes her slips and 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 
NAME I. Q-——QUARTER —_YEAR 
DATS 


Quantity of Work Per Hour.. 


quality Of 


Attention to Instructions... 


Executive 


Ability to Take Criticism.. 


Typing 


Neatness Of 


Dependability... 


Industry and 


Tact and 


Poise and Self-Confidence... 


Personal 


English 


TYPES OF WORK 


Cutting 


Dictaphone & 


Gelatin 


Hours Per 


By Whom 


Diagnostic Test 
Date 
By Whom 
Possible Score 


Highest 
Lowest 


Previous Shorthand & Typing Record 
High School 


Spelling... 

Punctuation___|{ 
Word Choice { 
Typewriting ( 


Total Scorecece 


Junior College 


Permanent Record Sheet 


The “Type of werk” section 
should contain just a word or two 
such as “typing with carbon,” alpha- 
betizing,” “stylus work,” or “mimeo- 
graphing.” The “Ordered by” space 
should be filled with the name of the 
teacher for whom the work is being 
done. The ‘Explanation of work” 
should be detailed and clear enough 
to identify the particular job at any 
tuture time. 
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turns in a report giving the total 
number of hours spent on each type 
of work, an approximate average 
of the quantity she was able to do per 
hour, and a listing of all her mistakes 
(those which were not discovered 
and corrected by her without loss of 
supplies). Oné report before me by 
a beginning student at the end of 
her first quarter, reads in part: 


Dictation and transcription—4 hours: 
average per hour—3 letters 

Signing letters—3 hours; average per 
hour—300 letters 

Cutting stencils (single space)——10 


hours; average per hour—] 2 
stencils 

Mistakes: 

Left in slips of paper after erasing 
carbons 


Wrong address on envelope 

Omitted a line in typing a page 

It is not possible to have all stu- 
dents in Secretarial Training  to- 
gether at one time. This is obvious 
from the method of class procedure 
previously explained. lor this rea- 
son it is necessary to issue rules and 
regulations and instruction § sheets 
which are assembled into a manual 
by each student. A notice is posted 
on the bulletin board for a student 
whenever reference to the manual or 
a job is necessary. A white slip form 
is used which reads: 


Read Regulation No .... in your manual. 
See the instructor today about......... 
Your job of 

criticised as follows: 


(Please sign this and file with your yellow slips) 


The spaces at the bottom of the pink 
order slip, Typed by—; Proofread 
by—; Run by—; Assistant—, are 
filled as the job progresses. The or- 
der slip is placed on a spindle when 
the work is ready to go into the 
locked case. This record together 
with the student’s yellow slip, and 
the signed record at the top of the 
stencil or on the note attached to 
other types of work, makes a very 
complete check-back as a permanent 
record that can be used for various 
purposes. 

Two file drawers are available for 
students, one for yellow slips, and a 
large drawer with a folder for each 
girl, for all mimeographed instruc- 
tion sheets, returned assignments, 
and everything of her own pertaining 
to Secretarial Training. This file is 
also used by the placement director 
in case he wishes to observe the 
quality of her prepared work, her 
handwriting, or any other detail af- 
fecting placement. 


Permanent Records Affecting 
Student Placement 


The usual grade slips and general 
college office records are used as in 
all other college classes. The perma- 
nent files of pink order slips and the 
yellow hourly slips, together with the 
quarterly summaries of these slips, 
make up a part of the permanent 
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“urrent Problems in Business Education 


by Paul S. Lomax 


President, National Council of Business Education 


and 


Professor of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Problem 1 


Cooperation Between Business Edu- 
cation and Vocational Education 


One of the most important problems 
of business education is to develop a 
better organized relationship between it 
and agencies of vocational education, as 
well as agencies of general education and 
business. The National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, comprising 36 affiliated 
associations with a membership of more 
than 15,000 persons should have a close, 
cooperative working relationship, for ex- 
ample, with the American Vocational As- 
sociation. Such cooperation might be ac- 
complished through the medium of a 
standing committee on business vocation- 
al education made up of representatives 
of both organizations. By some such 
means the American Vocational Associa- 
tion could at once establish an organized 
and a continuous contact with the largest 
representative group of administrators 
and teachers of business education in this 
nation. The new Federal George-Deen 
Law makes this cooperation highly desir- 
able for the leadership of both vocational 
education and business education. 


Problem 2 


Major Objectives of Business 
Education 

There is general acceptance among the 
leaders in business education that there 
are two main objectives, the one being 
the vocational purpose and the other be- 
ing the general educational purpose’. 
These two main parts, in turn, have cer- 

1 This paper was presented at a meeting of 
the Department of Vocational Education, National 
Education Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 25, 1936. 

2 Paul S. Lomax and Frederick G. Nichols, 
“What is a Sound Philosophy of Business Ed- 
ucation?”’ A bulletin of Business Education 
World,”’ 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y., 
published in cooperation with the National 
Council of Business Education. 


This article is based on the state- 
ments of 32 leaders in business 
education. A request was sent 
them to list five or six problems 
in business education which they 
regarded of first importance with 
particular reference to their own 
practical experience and school 
system or institution. These lead- 
ers represented at the time of the 
study 12 city directors in public 
schools, 2 state directors, 6 teach- 
er-training directors, 1 federal 
director, 2 public school teachers. 
3 public high school department 
heads, 3 principals of public high 
schools, 2 principals of private 
business schools, and 1 junior 
college director. 


tain points of emphasis as follows: 
I. Business Vocational Education 
. Specific occupational phase 
. Social-economic phase 
. Related general educational phase ; 
- Development of desirable personal quali- 
ties and standards of business conduct 


II. Business General Education 


1, Consumer educational phase or the per- 
sonal use of business information, skills 
and techniques 

2. Social-economic phase 

3. Development of desirable personal qual- 
ities and standards of business conduct 


Kibby* defines the issue as follows: 
“Should school officials differentiate be- 
tween general and vocational business 
education? If so, how can this be done: 
(a) in the small high school? (b) in the 
large high school? We recognize that 
many students study business courses for 
the general educational value. In fact, 


8 List of names and present school positions 
of those quoted is given at end of this article. 


most of our classes in business education 
are made up of students who are studying 
and probably should study the content for 
the general educational value and not for 
the purpose of acquiring vocational pro- 
ficiency. The result has been that the 
standards of these classes have been low- 
ered, and few students can meet the 
standards demanded by employers upon 
graduation from the commercial prograin. 
Many administrators do not understand 
the problem, and as a result students are 
graduated from the commercial program 
without being adequately trained for efii- 
cient job performance. This results in 
much criticism of the high school grad- 
uates.” 


Problem 3 


Broadening the Business Curriculuin 


Many issues are mentioned by the thir- 
ty-two respondents regarding the prob- 
lem of broadening the business curricu- 
culum. Lack of space, unfortunately, 
makes it impossible to state all the sug- 
gestions. 

Edgeworth inquires, “What sort of 
commercial curriculum and what content 
shall we set up to meet the demand of 
school administrators for a curriculumy 
suitable for a lower level of pupils who 
are unable successfully to carry the regu- 
lar senior high school courses? Other- 
wise, we have the problem of continuing 
our present secondary school commercial 
curriculum, which is vocational] in nature, 
when we have in that curriculum a good 
percentage of the high school students 
who are trained and passed out of the 
school with no possible opportunity for 
employment.” Goodfellow finds — with 
Edgeworth, “Our present courses ol 
study (curricula) do not provide for the 
abilities of all the pupils entering high 
school.” As with Edgeworth in Balti- 
more and Goodfellow in Newark, Kirk 


Broadening the Curriculum 


Office Machine Positions 


To Provide Training 
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finds the same problem to be a major one 
in Philadelphia. “We have vast numbers 
coming into our high school commercial 
courses. At present, we have courses of 
study, textbooks, and equipment to offer 
shorthand and bookkeeping as commer- 
cial majors. Training in retail selling 
and clerical practice would provide more 
opportunities for employment than do 
shorthand and bookkeeping. We need to 
keep some shorthand and bookkeeping, 
but a greater need is for more pupils 
trained in these other majors.”  Barn- 
hart agrees with Kirk that we might 
well ‘broaden the day school commercial 
program by additional vocational pre- 
paratory curricula preparing for store 
service and selling occupations.” 

In ie connection Kibby asks, “Why 
have the secondary schools failed in 
preparing students to enter the merchan- 
disinz occupations? I am of the opinion 
that we need an answer to this question 
in order to properly organize a type of 
content that will train for the large num- 
ber of positions constantly open in this 
field of service. It may be that we will 
find that business is not anxious to have 
traincd personnel in this field. I believe 
that this is one of our major difficulties. 
Em)! loyers of workers in the merchandis- 
ing field do not recognize the need for 
trained personnel. office manager 
would not think of employing an individ- 
ual for a stenographic job unless the in- 
dividual were adequately trained. Why 
does this not apply to the merchandising 
field as well?” 

This problem of an educational pro- 
gram for distributive occupations is of 
immediate interest in connection with the 
new Federal George-Deen Law providing 
for an allotment of $1,200,000 annually 
to be matched with state funds and apply- 
ing to teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries 
and to teacher training in the field of dis- 
tributive occupational education. 

Garbutt emphasizes in curricular revi- 
sion the need “of a more socialized pro- 
gram in this field,” and Dodd feels that 
“subject matter in various courses is not 
properly selected and organized.” 

Reynolds contends that there is a “lack 
of understanding of business ome 
tion, resulting in the pupils’ not knowing 
the relationship of various divisions of 
the business organization, of what various 
jobs consist, and what are reasonable 
chances for advancement. There is also 
lack of ability to interpret accounting 
data. This I attribute to the teaching of 
the recording of transactions and_ the 
making of financial statements as ends in 
themselves. Students seem not to be 
taught to regard accounting as a tool of 
management nor to interpret accounting 
data for their own use. There is likewise 
a lack of ability to understand principles 
and to apply them to specific situations. 
Students appear unable to organize gen- 
eral information in such a way as to en- 
able them to solve specific problems.” 

Lessenberry would “recognize the so- 
cial-business subjects to eliminate waste- 
ful overlapping and make a definite issue 
of the teaching of desirable social atti- 
tude and economic understanding. Before 
this can be done, however, these attitudes 
and understanding will need to be deter- 
mined.” 

Perry would emphasize the age factor 
in the commercial curriculum by sched- 
uling all specialized business vocational 
courses only in the eleventh and twelfth 
years. Furthermore, she believes that 
there is “need for prescription in the mat- 
ter of the relative number of points in 
(1) general education content, (2) social- 
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business content, and (3) business skill 
content with reference to eligibility for 
high school graduation.” 

Altholz urges “the establishment of cen- 

tralized schools of business that will off- 
er enriched curriculums and better oppor- 
tunities to gifted students for vocational 
specialization.” In addition, he suggests 
“a complete overhauling of college en- 
trance requirements so as to make high 
school graduates from the four-year com- 
mercial curriculum eligible for admission 
to the university schools of business and 
to schools of education for commercial 
teaching.” 

Knauss finds in Chicago that “commer- 
cial education courses in strictly voca- 
tional schools present a different problem 
than courses in the general high schools.” 

Studebaker raises the issue, “To what 
extent should we offer specialized busi- 
ness training for high school pupils? 
Should such training be deferred to the 
junior college or college period? How 
about specialized training in small high 
schools where there is little or no demand 
for office help?” In line with this last 
question Kibby states for California, 
“Many small communities have few, if 
any, outlets for employment in business 
occupations. Should such schools offer 
vocational training in business education ? 
If these institutions do not offer voca- 
tional training, how can their brighter 
students be absorbed in the employments 
of the Community? Is vocational train- 
ing necessary in order to give these indi- 
viduals an opportunity to move to other 
communities where their services may be 
used? Is this not an opportunity that 
we owe these young people?” 

Walters of Pennsylvania mentions the 
same problem of “the type of commer- 
cial education desirable for rural com- 
munities. We are having a very large 
number of commercial departments or- 
ganized in small rural high schools in 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, but it is 
a question as to whether the type of train- 
ing offered by these small schools is what 
should be offered. I have in mind at least 
fifteen new departments of commercial 
education in communities that do not em- 
ploy more than two or three stenograph- 
ers, and yet these communities now have 
classes of fifty or more students studying 
shorthand.” 

The problems which are stressed by 
Carkin are the place of social-economic 
courses in the secondary school, and the 
place of machines and office appliances in 
administration and accounting courses and 
in secretarial courses. 

Reed reports for New York State that 
the “recent movements toward the social- 
ization of certain business subjects, and 
attempts by social studies leaders to make 
more practical certain subjects in that 
field seem to indicate the need for better 
understanding between the two groups. 
How best can this be accomplishéd ?” An- 
other problem mentioned by Reed _ is, 
“Shall business education continue to ac- 
cept the responsibility for general mathe* 
eae courses for all non-college pupils, 

shall business arithmetic become gen- 
pens arithmetic or shall it be made a func- 
tioning business arithmetic course espe- 
cially designed for business pupils, or shall 
it be merged, integrated or submerged 
with, introduction to business or bookkeep- 
ing? 

Hull asks, “What should students in 
commercial education courses be taught 
about the relation between government 
and business? What new subjects, if 
any, in commercial education are demand- 
ed by present-day economics, industrial, 
and business conditions? Courses in com- 


mercial education as a rule train students 
directly for employee service, that is, for 
jobs in which they work for others. WW hat 
are secondary schools and colleges, which 
offer courses in business education, at- 
tempting to accomplish in the line of mak- 
ing their graduates producers of business 
rather than mere recorders of business?” 

Howard would have commercial teach- 
ers “realize that they are teaching boys 
and girls to become valuable citizens and 
members of society in general,” as well as 
efficient vocationalists. And Lessenberry 
would “educate for better business behav- 
ior by building into the minds and the 
spines of the coming business men an ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that sound 
business policies must be sound social 
policies. The problem: How? Through 
which courses ?” 

Miller observes in connection with the 
need to revise the commercial curriculum 
that general educators frequently, “never 
seem to feel that academic subjects need 
any defense, but, of course, all commer- 
cial subjects should be justified to the 
‘nth degree.’ ” 

The general problem of broadening the 
commercial curriculum involves the mat- 
ter of adequate equipment and _ supplies. 
“Just what machines and office appli- 
ances,” inquires Littlefield, “should an 
up-to-date commercial department in a 
school of 900 students have?” 


Problem 4 


Business Versus Classroom Require- 
ments and Standards 


Boynton asks, “Is it practical, and ed- 
ucationally desirable, for commercial de- 
partments to issue ‘certificates of pron- 
ciency to those pupils who have an aver- 
age of eighty-five percent, so that business 
employers may be able to distinguish be- 
tween the competent and the incompetent 
commercial high school graduate who has 
received his diploma?” Kirk points out 
that “still another important problem is 
the attainment of higher vocational stand- 
ards in the commercial vocational ma- 
jors.” To Fish of Boston, the “upgrading 
of requirements for entrance into busi- 
ness has placed upon commercial educa- 
tion the necessity for intense application 
greatly in excess of former years. The 
accepted age for entrance into business 
has been markedly raised. On the other 
hand, the average age of the graduates 
of our high school has been slightly low- 
ered in the last decade.” Consequently, 
this situation to Slinker of Des Moines, 
creates “another problem which is acute- 
ly serious now, and that is the placement 
of high school ~raduates in competition 
with workers of two to four years of add- 
ed maturity. There seems now to be an 
economic loss due to the fact that many 
high school graduates are lost for a peri- 
od of two to three years following the 
completion of their high school course 
and prior to their showing up in indus- 
try or commerce in some capacity or other 
after gaining a degree of maturity now 
demanded.” Knauss of Chicago reacts 
to this predicament by remarking, “What 
will happen twenty years from now I do 
not know. On the strength of what might 
happen, should we consider seriously the 
question of moving the technical commer- 
cial subjects out of the senior high school 
into higher institutions of learning?” To 
Perry of New Orleans this general situ- 
ation suggests “not only the need of mak- 
ing community occupational surveys be- 
fore definitely planning local courses of 
study, but also the urgency of developing 
those courses of study through coopera- 
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tion of employers, clerical workers, and 
faculty members of business schools.” 
Graham of Los Angeles would find out 
and disseminate “among teachers of busi- 
ness subjects actual facts about business 
standards for office skills, such as output 
required in such tasks as_ transcribing, 
billing, addressing of envelopes, cutting 
stencils, operating calculating machines, 
filing, and other office operations. Busi- 
ness concerns have definite standards re- 
garding these tasks, but information about 
them is not. readily available to teachers 
of business subjects.” 

Walters of Pennsylvania reports, “We 
are between two fires here at Grove City 
because of a difference of opinion as to 
standards of commercial students. One 
group of superintendents are insisting that 
teachers prepare students primarily for 
bookkeeping, stenographic, and selling 
jobs. They want something very practi- 
cal, and they say employers are raising 
‘Ned’ about the low vocational standards 
of graduates. On the other hand, we have 
a number of superintendents who are 
preaching the idea in their communities 
that commercial students should not be 
expected to step into jobs, especially sten- 
ographic jobs. They are stressing social- 
ized commercial education, and are 
frankly admitting that their graduates 
should go on to college or private business 
school for the vocational training. The 
two groups are divided almost equally as 
far as I can determine, and those of us 
who are attempting to train commercial 
teachers are certainly up in the air as to 
what standards we should suggest to our 
graduates who are going out to the high 
schools as commercial teachers.” 

It is obvious to Altholz of the City of 
New York that we need “closer coopera- 
tion between business and the business 
teaching profession, so as to effect: 

a. The adaptation of teaching materials 
and practices to the changing trends in 
business. 

b. Opportunities for field w ork and co- 
operative training on the job. 

c. Better opportunities for employment 
at the beginner’s level. 

d. A clearer understanding by, and a 
more sympathetic attitude of, the taxpay- 
er in the matter relating to public busi- 
ness education.” 


Problem 5 
Better Guidance Needed 
Harding of «lmira, New York, in- 


quires, “How can we graduate business 
pupils from high school with an intelli- 
gent attitude towards business conditions 
and requirements? Why do the majority 
still assume the attitude that ‘the world 
owes me a living’? We cannot blame the 
World War and the New Deal for every- 
thing.” 

Boynton of Connecticut feels that “the 
first problem that commercial education 
has to face is, What is the commercial 
department going to do with the marginal 
thirty percent of the students who .are un- 
fit for the type of work that has been 
given and is being given in most high 
school commercial departments at the 
present time? Specifically, this leads to 
the problem of whether we are going to 
maintain vocational skill standards in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand, 
or are we going to lower the standards so 
as not to flunk more than should be 
flunked on the distribution curve?” Slink- 
er of Des Moines is inclined to believe 
that “public school business educators 


should consider the possibility of limiting 
enrollments in strictly vocational commer- 
cial courses to those who, because of 
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abilities and personal traits, give promise 
of developing talents that will justify the 
training they seek.” 

Pilcher of Cleveland, Ohio, inquires, 
“Has any scheme been tried to enlist the 
aid of business men in the selection of 
commercial students before enrolling in 
commercial courses? For example, I am 
asking the personnel director of one of 
our largest department stores to come to 
Lincoln High School within the next few 
weeks and select from some one hundred 
students who wish to take retail selling 
next September, about thirty students 
whom he believes might succeed in the 
selling field. Upon completing the course, 
students who have done outstanding work 
will be given a card stating that this par- 
ticular man approved of their electing the 
course. This card ought to be of some 
value to the students in securing work 
in the retail selling field.” 

To Kirk of Philadelphia “Guidance 
presents a serious problem. The machin- 
ery of guidance exists in many cases, but 
pupils do not have enough dependable in- 
formation and experience to form an in- 
dependent judgment.” Goodfellow of 
Newark, New Jersey, likewise believes 
that “one serious problem at the present 
time is the lack of an effective educational 
guidance program for students entering 
the ninth grade or the first year of high 
school.” This situation leads Kibby of 
California to ask, “What responsibility has 
the school in providing guidance service 
in vocational selection, in placement and 
follow-up. If this service is to be pro- 
vided, how can it be financed? Should we 
ask for a federal subsidy to aid in pro- 
viding such service in the public schools?” 

Kappeler of Indianapolis also stresses 
the problem of placement in employment 
of commercial-student graduates. “What 
should be the general procedure, and who 
should have charge of the placement of 
commercial students in positions?” Kizer 
of Los Angeles thinks that it would great- 
ly help to have a coordination of services 
of the public and private placement agen- 
cies. He suggests that we may find many 
good suggestions in the city, state, and 
federal civil service requirements, regula- 
tions, and tests. 

Thompson of Mt. Vernon, New York, 
expressed the belief that “freedom of 
election on the part of pupils, when they 
are too immature and inexperienced to 
use good judgment, has resulted in an 
enormous waste in commercial education. 
Undue emphasis on pupil participation and 
extra-curricular activities has lessened the 
stress on subject matter preparation and 
achievement until numerous pupils, lack- 
ing balance, seem to think of school activ- 
ities as those of a three- ring circus. Many 
of such pupils find their way into the 
commercial courses, and their necessary 
desire and effort to achieve success are 
lacking. They fail to realize what will be 
expected of them when they enter busi- 
ness employments.” Dodd of Virginia 
comments that there are “too many low- 
grade students who expect to use their 
training in a vocational way.’ Howard, 
of Washington, D. C., would “prevent 
pupils from entering shorthand classes 
when they are not qualified to pursue that 
study.” 

Perry of New Orleans would strengthen 
the school guidance program by manning 
it with counselors and business teachers 
who are “fresh from the firing line of 
business.” Reed of _New York asks, 
“What methods can be adopted which 
will decrease the number of pupils en- 
rolled in vocational business subjects so 
that better trained graduates may be pre- 
pared and in numbers closely approxi- 


mating the number of vocational oppor- 
tunities?” Graham of Los Angeles also 
indicated the need to maintain “a better 
balance between supply and demand. It 
is, of course, necessary to train more 
workers than will be absorbed in specific 
positions. However, there is waste in 
training such a large number of gradu- 
ates who aspire to stenographic positions 
that many of them cannot find such em- 
ployment but instead must content them- 
selves with minor clerical jobs. The 
problem is one of providing a program 
of sufficient flexibility that changes may be 
made within the school to meet business 
demands rather than have the business 
graduates experience painful and costly 
adjustments after graduation. This prob- 
lem implies also a program of selection 
and reselection of well-qualified candi- 
dates at various intervals during the train- 
ing period.” 


Problem 6 
Business Teacher Training 


Barnhart of the United States office of 
Education recommends that commercial 
teacher training institutions reorganize 
their curricula “so as to permit training of 
more competent teachers with business 
experience.’ Slinker of Des Moines 
thinks “that one of the major problems 
for commercial teachers at the present 
time is that of adjusting themselves to 
newer demands, particularly in the realm 
of  social-business subjects.” Kirk of 
Philadelphia would make “provision for 
commercial teachers with more vocational 
skills and business experience.’ Good fcl- 
low of Newark believes that “many teach- 
ers have been over-methodized and have 
failed to obtain sufficient knowledge and 
skill in the subject matter that they are 
expected to teach.” Thompson of Mt. Ver- 
non stresses this same problem when he 
states that “many of the younger teachers 
are weak in subject matter and have a 
very limited background. Qualifying 
in subject matter at a high stand- 
ard should be a prerequisite to teach- 
er training. Teachers should be possessed 
of unusual abilities to perform the skills 
they are assumed to be able to teach. Such 
preparation in subject matter is more im- 
portant than preparation in methods.” 
Blackstone of Iowa urges the necessity of 
“setting commercial teachers to contact 
groups of business men and women and to 
cooperate with them more completely.” 

Walters of Pennsylvania points out the 
problem of conflicting standards of com- 
mercial-teacher certification requirements 
in the various states of the Union. “Our 
graduates,” he says, “seem to have no 
trouble in qualifying for jobs in nearby 
states, but I am having a terrible time 
getting them certificated because of the 
differences between Pennsylvania re- 
quirements and those of other states.” 

McNamara of the City of New York 
emphasized the need of “simplification of 
teaching methods and textbooks adjusted 
to the needs of the great number now in 
secondary school who in former years 
would never have entered.” 


Problem 7 


Administration and Supervision of 


Business Education 


Schuette of Green Bay, Wisconsin, re- 
ports that in a relatively small town where 
the director of business education is re- 
quired to do some teaching, “there is the 
serious problem of maintaining supervi- 
sory efficiency when the teaching schedule 
increases to what is almost a full load.” 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Teaching Office Practice Through 
Meaningful Projects 


ust now it’s integration! What it 
was in the past, never mind; what 
it will be in the future, we do not 
know. Just now, we must tategrate. 

The word “integration” suggests 
oneness, completeness, ability to see 
a thing through. In teaching office 
practice it suggests that a pupil 
should be taught, somehow, how 
various processes intertwine to make 
the entire work of an office produce 
its daily grist. 

scthel College is fortunate in hav- 
ing its commercial department  lo- 
cate] next door to the mimeograph 
bureau and the mailing department, 
and near to the college business 
offices. We have at our disposal 
some thirty different office machines, 
most of them modern and efficient. 
We have: 

2 Dictating machines 

1 Transcribing machine 

1 Addressograph, H-3 

1 Power Addressograph, 1700 

1 Graphotype 

1 Multigraph and typesetter 

1 Multigraph folder, power driven 
1 \Mimeograph 

1 Mimeoscope 

1 Niagara power duplicator 

1 Gelatin duplicator 

1 Burroughs adding machine 

1 Sundstrand electric adding machine 
1 Monroe calculator 

1 Check writer 

3 Types of staplers 

1 American numbering machine 

1 Roberts numbering machine 

1 Vertical file 
1 Visible file 
1 Perforator 
1 Bell switchboard 
1 Ticket cutter 
1 2-Gauge paper cutter 
3 Types of punches 

The above are in addition to the 
usual lay-out of typewriters, pica 
and elite, standard- wide- 
carriage models, 
_ With such a variety of equipment 
itis a pleasure, indeed, to teach office 
practice, and it is a challenge to the 
instructor to make the maximum use 
of each machine. These machines 
were not all bonght for instruction 
purposes, and yet they are available 
for instructional purposes every 
class period of the year. 

We use the instruction sheet 
method in teaching our course in 
office _practice. For the most part 
these instruction sheets aim to direct 
the student in performing useful 


r "A recent book on this subject is: Hopkins, L. 
homas, and Hammer, Irwin A., /ntegration: Its 
Meaning and Application. New York. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937, 315 pp. $2.00. 
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work. For example: The student is 
instructed in the use of the number- 
ing machine, and numbers a pad of 
requisitions for the business office. 
Another instruction sheet instructs 
the student how to list names with 
the Addressograph, and he actually 
prepares real lists of alumni for the 
alumni office. Another instruction 
sheet instructs the student in the use 
of the Graphotype, and he actually 
prepares plates from which tickets 
are made—and used! We could thus 
go on, listing the types of projects 
covered by these instruction sheets. 

In the writing of these instruction 
sheets, adapted to our local situation, 
much reference is made to the best 
textbooks in office practice, and to 
manuals on the operation of office 
machines and processes. Betore this 
could be done, however, one job had 
io be done, and the entire class 
worked together on that job. We 
needed, first of all, an index of what 
was available. There are so many 
sources of good material and infor- 
mation that, if the instruction sheets 
were to deal comprehensively with 
the subject, a// of the information 
available must be properly indexed 
and instantly available. 

To prepare such an index was 
really a very simple matter. The in- 
structor, first of all, selected ten of 
the best textbooks available which 
dealt in a general way with matters 
of office practice. He very carefully 


went through the index of each book, 
item by item, and checked those 
items which might conceivably be of 
interest somewhere in the course in 
office practice. 

Each student in the class was given 
one of these books. Each student 
prepared an Addressograph plate, 
with the full bibliographical entry of 
his particular book. The student in- 
serted the plate in a B-frame, and 
imprinted this plate across the bottom 
of 5” x 3” index cards. The 
student imprinted as many of these 
cards as there were items checked 
in the index of the book assigned to 
him. 

The next task was to copy the 
index lines, just as they appeared in 
the index of the book, onto the card, 
after which the card appeared as 
follows: 


"Attention of," 
--envelopes, 30 
--letters, 14, 19, 20 


SoRelle, Rupert P., and Gregg, John Robert 
APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1934. xii - 371 Pp. 


It was explained to the students 
that, when the cards were finished, 
each student would file his cards in 
one composite index, and that by 
means of such an index it would be 
possible to find at a moment’s notice 
almost any item of information 
which one might have occasion to 
need. It was clear that this was 
something permanent, something of 
value, something that mattered. It 
was not just “another task to be 
done.” Each student felt that his 
own reputation was at stake. The 
typist in every case did good work. 

When these cards were completed, 
a fine opportunity presented itself to 
discuss the basic rules for filing and 
indexing. An 80-division card index 
was divided into as many sections as 


“The machine becomes meaningful to a 
person when it becomes the ‘signal’ which 
immediately suggests ‘time saving, labor 


saving’. 
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there were typists in the class, as 


follows: 

Typist No. 1 Aa-Bz 

Typist No. 2 Ca-Dr, etc. 
In this manner each typist received 
intensive practice in real filing. 

A moment’s reflection will reveal 
that such a project, typical of many 
which we attempt to provide for stu- 
dents in this course, did several 
things for the student: 

1. He learned the correct form for an 

index of a book at 

2. He received excellent practice in 

the use of numbers, figures, etc. 

3. He received good practice in han- 

dling of cards at the typewriter, 
insertion and ejecting 

. He found (sometimes!) that even 

publishers make mistakes in index- 


ing 
. He learned how to prepare a metal 
Addressograph plate, and that an 
Addressograph machine ex- 
tremely useful for other purposes 
than merely addressing mailing 


matter 
He learned how to operate the 


Addressograph itself 
. He learned some basic rules for 
filing 
. He learned how the work of a-fil- 
ing department has to be “spread 
around” among the individuals 
working in the department 
. He learned the importance of the 
guide cards of an index 
. He learned the importance of cor- 
rect filing when he occasionally 
found some cards which classmates 
had misfiled 
. He learned that standard 80-divi- 
sion indexes sometimes have to be 
subdivided for specific purposes 
12. He learned the correct form of a 
bibliographical entry 
Other items could be mentioned ; 
they will occur to the reader also. 
We venture to propose that, perhaps, 
a little integration takes place in a 
project like that. When three ma- 
chines and a vertical file, a class of 
college students, and an instructor, all 
working together on one project 
which, when finished, will be used 
again and again, right there in the 
department, and by faculty members 
office personnel generally— 
surely each student gets some idea 
of how an index is prepared, and 
how the office worker marshals the 
services of all available machines in 
the solution of a problem, 


The idea would have been just as 
effective had the cards been prepared 
with the stencil duplicator, instead of 
with the Addressograph. The point 
made here is not that the student 
used those particular machines, but 
that, in the solution of a relatively 
large problem, the use of various 
office machines simplified the solu- 
tion tremendously. 

After all, integration will not come 
automatically. It is a matter involv- 
ing conditioning. Filing by itself has 
not much meaning, until it is placed 
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in a situation where it is the “signal.” 
The Addressograph, by itself, is just 
a machine; it becomes meaningful 
to a person when it becomes the “‘sig- 
nal” which immediately suggests 
“time saving, labor saving.” The 
task of the teacher is to create a suc- 
cession of experiences which will be 
meaningful to the student. To give, 
whether long or short, series of ies- 
sons on individual machines will not, 
necessarily, make for integration. It 
is the experiencing of a series of 
related jobs to a logical conclusion 
for a worthwhile purpose which 
makes what we call integration. 

To learn to operate any of the 
some thirty office machines men- 
tioned in the early part of these com- 
ments is in itself not very important 
or significant. That is not the im- 
portant thing a course in office prac- 
tice should do for the student. The 
thing we wish to do in an office 


practice course is to teach the stu- 
dent to think more effectively with 
these machines than without them. 
And that is a matter of relationships, 
not specific skills in machine opera- 
tion. 

We are willing to grant that some 
students will go into large firms 
where they will do nothing but oper- 
ate a calculator all day long, but the 
chances are against it. All studies 
tend to show that flexibility in a stu- 
dent to the various and varying 
tasks in a business office is most 
desirable. For the most part, our 
students will go into relatively small 
offices, where their greatest asset will 
be the ability to adapt themselves 
effectively to the changing demanis 
of the days. 

In the long run the question is not, 
“How many times a minute can you 
pull a trigger?” but, “How many 
ducks can you bring home?” 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


Kibby of California inquires, “How can 
we develop a better understanding on the 
part of school administrators of the ob- 
jectives of business education and the 
problems involved in carrying out these 
objectives? Most administrators come up 
through the academic ranks with little or 
no knowledge of the objectives of the 
business field or the qualifications needed 
for an effective teacher in this field. As 
a result, teachers with inadequate qualifi- 
cations are selected and assigned to teach 
subjects for which they are not prepared. 
We can never expect to produce the kind 
of product demanded by employers under 
such conditions. What is the solution?” 
In this connection, Littlefield of Augusta, 
Maine, asks, “Do you think it necessary 
that principals of high schools, having 
commercial departments, should include in 
their preparation some work in business 
education?” Blackstone of Iowa believes 
that it is highly important that school 
administrators in general should equip 
themselves with a “more adequate concep- 
tion of commercial education.” 

Garbutt of Cincinnati believes that there 
is vital need of “a better program of di- 
rection of business education with the 
idea of improvement in instruction.” 
Saphier of the City of New York feels 
that attention must be given to determin- 
ing “specific means by which we may keep 
business teachers mentally alert to the 
problems of their teaching subjects along 
with the general current problems of the 
day.” 

McNamara of the City of New York 
proposes the “removal of legal barriers 
which prolong the period of dependence 
for boys and girls. Now they are 25 or 
26 years of age before they can be certi- 
fied public accountants, lawyers, dentists, 
and other kinds of professional men and 
women.” 
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A Panel Discussion on Manners 


Purposes 


NE of the big problems of all 

teachers, and especially commer- 
cial teachers, is the development of 
more pleasing personalities. Since 
we know that sixty-five per cent of 
all workers lose their positions be- 
cause of a lack of pleasing manners 
or inability to get along with others, 
we feel our responsibility all the 
more keenly. 

Stenography teachers doubtless 
feel so strongly the stress of getting 
speed in reading and writing of 
shorthand and in transcription that 
they sometimes hesitate to take the 
time to do anything except to develop 
skill. 

The problem then is: How can 
stenography teachers join the skill 
acquiring activity with the activity 
of thinking about pleasing conduct 
in the home, at school, and in the 
office : 

Of course, if we could provide 


more office situations through which 


students could think their way with 
wise supervision, the best answer 
would be found. But we cannot re- 
produce office situations in the class- 
room. 

We can, of course, talk to them 
about their office behavior, and in 
spite of the dislike of most educators 
of the direct approach in talking 
about ideals of conduct, I find high 
school students eager to know the 
correct thing to do. In fact, I think 
young people are more interested in 
reading Emily Post than older 
people are. Nevertheless, there is 
danger of the teacher’s becoming 
“preachy.” She might avoid that by 
inviting some man or woman in busi- 
ness to talk to them about the quali- 
ties that help them to succeed—some 
one who can give illustrations of 
things to do and not to do in the 
offce—and this is a good plan pro- 
vided it can be arranged easily with- 
out interfering with the regular 
schedule of high school classes. 

But is there a way of getting more 
student activity rather than teacher 
activity in thinking of the problem? 
How can we stimulate their thinking 
for themselves rather than impose 
our own ideas? How can we get 
them to feel that the problem is their 
problem ? 


_ The device I have found most help- 
ful is the panel discussion. It can 
be applied to other questions, such 
as “What Should One Do in Apply- 
ing for Position?” or ‘What 
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In this article Miss Marshall tells 
how stenography teachers can join 
the skill acquiring activity with 
the activity of thinking about 
pleasing conduct—in the home, at 
school, and in the office. 


Qualifications Does the Business 
Man Expect?” One need not be lim- 
ited to business subjects but can dis- 
cuss things students are interested 
in, such as, “Appreciation of the 
Movies,” for instance. 

In addition to affording an oppor- 
tunity for student activity, a panel 
discussion offers interesting dictation 
matter and helps students to realize 
that shorthand is a valuable aid in 
recording thought. It provides a 
chance for classes to get dictation 
from others besides the teacher. 

Another worthwhile objective of 
such a discussion is the distinct so- 
cial value that comes from working 
with others. More and more we rea- 
lize that through cooperation rather 
than competition we are building a 
better society for school life and for 
the future. Through the social situa- 
tion in team work, students learn 
much, 


Arrangement 


Seven students, including the lead- 
er who directed and encouraged the 
discussion, were seated before the 
class in order that they might lead 
the thinking in the group conversa- 


The Panel Discussion 


tion. Two students who had volun- 
teered a few days before led the con- 
versation on manners in the school; 
two others, manners in the home; 
and the other two, manners in the 
office. They brought to the class 


their best information which was 
supplemented by others in the class 
who had also been requested to 
think along the same lines and ask 
questions just as they would in a 
conversation, 


Introduction 


Chairman: “Today we are going to talk 
about good manners. Marjorie and Stasia 
will discuss manners in the school; An- 
nette and Gertrude, manners in thie Howe, 
and Thelma and Judith, maecners in the 
office. 

“Marjorie, did you like the action of the 
girl we noticed yesterday in the hall? She 
banged her locker shut and then shouted 
to a student passing by.” 

Marjorie: “It think it is bad form to 
be so noisy in the hall, for it disturbs 
others. If a girl wishes to talk to an- 
other, she should stand close to her locker 
where she won't interfere with others 
passing by and speak in low tones. She 
must not waste time there, however, or 
she will be late for her next class. Run- 
ning and pushing in the hall should not 
be permitted.” 

Chairman: “What do you think, Stasia, 
should be the attitude of the student in 
the classroom ?” 

Stasia: “Since the teacher gives the 
students their start in business life, they 
should cooperate with her. They should 
realize that their success or failure in 
their jobs depends largely on their atten- 
tiveness to her instructions. They ought 
to get the most out of their training while 
they have the opportunity.” 

Oher suggestions about good manners 
in the school included: 

Observe good form at ball games. 

Do not bother another student for a 
shorthand outline you can’t read back. 

Do not insist on hall guards letting you 
by if you haven't a pass. 

Do not make yourself conspicuous. 

Do not speak abruptly to anyone. 


Good Manners in the Home 

The following suggestions were given 
for table manners: 

Eat soup quietly. Keep mouth closed 
while eating. 

Do not talk with mouth full of food. 

Children should not seat themselves be- 
fore their elders come. 

Do not nag or talk about unpleasant 
things or read the newspapers at the table. 

Do not drum with knives or forks or 
interrupt one who is talking. 

Be prompt for meals. 

What does the perfect hostess do? 

A perfect hostess considers the interests 
of her guests. 

She plans their entertainment so that 
everything runs smoothly. 

She tries to draw everyone into the con- 
versation. 

She introduces strangers so that their 
names are clearly understood. 

What does the perfect guest do? 

A perfect guest cooperates with others 
and tries to be helpful. 

She enters into the conversation and 
makes an effort to add to the enjoyment 
of others. 

She endeavors to cause as little trouble 
as possible. 
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Good Manners in the Office 


These ideas were developed: 

Never use your employer’s time for 
your own personal benefit, for he is paying 
you to do his work. 

Never call your friends on your employ- 
er’s telephone or ask them to call you; 
you can use your lunch hour or rest peri- 
od for that purpose. 

The stenographer should not drum with 
her pencil while waiting for her employer 
to continue his dictation. 

One should not address her employer or 
supervisor by his or her first name. 

She should not accept dinner invitations 
except for business reasons. 

She should be courteous to callers and 
to those under her. 

She should show a willing spirit in do- 
ing all tasks given her. 

As soon as the leaders gave their ideas, 
the meeting was thrown open to the rest 
of the class. The chairman recognized 
those who had questions to ask or contri- 
butions to make. Twice there were differ- 
ences of opinion, and once a speaker called 
the discussion back to the subject. Twice 
I gave illustrations to supplement their 


ideas. 

Near the end the chairman asked, 
“When do you think a person has good 
manners?” 

The replies were: 

A polite person does what is expected 


of him. 
He is considerate of the rights of 


others. 
He makes other people comfortable. 


The students then typed the gist of what 
was said. That gave them the opportun- 
ity of reading their notes and selecting the 


main points. 

I felt that the change in their 
regular work added to their interest 
in the subject, and I hoped that the 
discussion might make them more 
observant of good manners in the 
home, the school, and the office. 


RECORDS IN 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


(Continued from page 19) 


secretarial records, but the Perma- 
nent Record Sheet contains most of 
the information affecting placement. 
Quarterly checks are made on a basis 
of Superior; Strong; Average; or 
Poor for those desirable secretarial 
qualities and skills which, by experi- 
ence, we have found to be essential 
for placement. 

There are spaces for the recording 
of diagnostic test records given when 
the student enters secretarial train- 
ing, and those given at the end of the 
second semester. There are also 
spaces to record Intelligence Quo- 
tients and previous high school and 
junior college records in business sub- 
jects. The students’ absence, tardi- 
ness, and grade records are also 
transferred to these sheets. 
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A similar sheet listing the same 
qualities and skills, is sent to each 
“employer” on the campus to whom 
a secretarial training student is as- 
signed, and those checks are trans- 
ferred to the permanent record with 
a note as to who made the check. In 
some cases a similar check is ob- 


tained from the teacher to whom the 
secretarial training student is as- 
signed as an N. Y. A. worker. 

This permanent record is turned 
over to the placement director when 
the student is no longer enrolled in 
Secretarial Training, but the records 
are available to him at all times. 


Catholic High School Typing Contests 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association was organized in 1933 
at Hays, Kansas, and since then has re- 
tained its headquarters at St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy. This as- 
sociation is officially approved by Bishop 
Francis J. Tief, bishop of the Concordia 
Diocese. 

The Association sponsors two contests 
annually in two divisions: novice, or first- 
year typists, and amateur, or second-year 
typists. 

The Every-Pupil contest, which is held 
on the second Thursday in March, is a 
contest in which every pupil of one or 
both divisions takes part. The school 
having the highest class median is award- 
ed the champion trophy. Second- and 
third-place trophies are also given in both 
divisions. The ten highest ranking indi- 
viduals receive ribbon awards. 

A typist’s score is a composite figure 
secured by adding his per cent of accuracy 
(net words divided by gross words) to his 
net speed. 

The Individual-Pupil contest is a dis- 
tinct contest and is held on the last Thurs- 
day in April. A school may enter not 
more than five and not less than three 
contestants in either or both divisions. In 
this contest, pupils compete for the fol- 
lowing individual awards: gold, silver and 
bronze keys bearing distinct insignia of 
the National Catholic High Typists As- 
sociation. 

Both annual contests are held in the re- 
spective typing rooms of each participat- 
ing school. This factor enables the pupils 
to take the test in ideal home-room con- 


ditions. Readjustments to strange sur- 
roundings are obviated. The contests are 
conducted by a commercial teacher not af- 
filiated with the school participating in the 
contest, who is assisted by two other per- 
sons. In localities where an outside com- 
mercial teacher cannot be obtained, the 
ordinary teacher of typing may conduct 
the tests, but he should be assisted by two 
other persons. 

There are seven ribbon awards in each 
division for the contestants ranking high- 
est after the first three places. Certifi- 
cates are granted to the schools ranking 
first, second, and third in both typing di- 
visions. The rating of the schools is de- 
termined by the number of points a school 
receives for its winning contestants. 

Membership fee in this organization is 
$1.50 each year. Supplies and detailed in- 
structions are forwarded by the secretary 
before each contest. 

The officers of the association are: hon- 
orary president, Reverend Alfred Carney, 
O. M. Cap., president of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Hays, Kansas; president, Lt: Col. 
George Gatschet, St. Joseph’s College, 
Hays, Kansas; vice president, Father 
Matthew Pekari, O. M. Cap., St. Joseph's 
College, Hays, Kansas; secretary, Sister 
M. Lucida, C. S. A., Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas; treasurer, Sister M. 
Bernita, S. S. J., St. Mary’s High School, 
Gorham, Kansas. 

Detailed information regarding the Na- 
tional Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation may be obtained by writing to the 
headquarters at St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


Sound Catalogue for Schools 


R.C.A. Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
have issued a complete catalogue listing 
RCA Victor sound services available for 
school use. Included in the catalogue is 
equipment from music appreciation books 
and catalogues to elaborate school-wide 
sound installations, one of which is ac- 
curately diagrammed on a double-page 
spread in the center of the catalogue. Such 
a system permits announcements to be 
made to the entire school at the same time 
while classes are in session by utilizing 
loudspeakers in the classrooms. The sys- 
tem also includes recording equipment as 
well as facilities for playing records over 
all or part of the system. 


The catalogue is designed to put before 
the educators of the country information 
concerning advances in the field of com- 
mercial sound and radio which can be 
applied to teaching. Use of records, 
phonographs and radio in education has 
steadily increased for many years. Recent 
improvements in recording and sound re- 
production are expected to make sound 


service of even greater importance to the 
school. 

The catalogue is illustrated with pic- 
tures of phonographs, radio-phonograph 
combinations and radios which are adapt- 
ed to school use, as well as the latest 
equipment, which will both record and re- 
produce over an audio-frequency range 
of from 30 to 7000 cycles—a range more 
than broad enough to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of school use. 

A large diagram is included to show 
radio hook-ups for class rooms, music ap- 
preciation rooms and the gymnasium for 
receiving standard broadcasts. A section 
of the catalogue is devoted to battery sets 
and equipment for rural schools and port- 
able sound systems. RCA _ Photophone 
motion picture projectors, “The Magic 
Voice of the Screen,” are also shown, as 
is a diagram of NBC Red and Blue net- 
work stations blanketing the country with 
educational radio programs. 

The catalogue illustrates and describes 
amateur and test equipment for school 
laboratories. 
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Commercial Teacher in Television Demonstration 


ARLY last month a group of 

twenty-five persons presented to 
the executives of companies par- 
ticipating in the National Business 
Show a “preview” by television of 
some of the exhibits of business 
machines. The demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the history 
of such exhibitions and was one of 
the most elaborate television pro- 
grams ever presented in this coun- 
try. 

‘The group of business leaders 
watched the preview in NBC's ex- 
ecutive office on the sixth floor of 
the RCA Building. It to 
them from the NBC Television 
Studi. on the third floor of the 
same building where Frank E. 
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Tupper, President of the National 
Business Show Company, began 
the program with a brief introduc- 
tory talk. They saw Mr. Tupper 
and heard him say that the demon- 
stration was “the first time that 
television has ever peered into the 
future and revealed tomorrow’s 
event to today’s onlookers.” 

Mr. Tupper then presented Elea- 
nor Rankin, a teacher at Washing- 
ton School for Secretaries, New 
York, N. Y., who explained the 
purposes of the demonstration and 
acted as interlocutor. 

After a general view of the scene 
in the Television Studio had been 
flashed on the Kinescope—the tele- 
vision screen—the audience watch- 


Miss 
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Television 
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ing and listening in the NBC ex- 
ecutive office saw Miss Rankin ap- 
proach one of the exhibits and 
heard her ask the operators how it 
worked. 

One by one, a series of these ex- 
hibits was presented. In each case, 
a representative of the manufactur- 
ing company explained its mecha- 
nism and means of operation, after 
which an operator gave a demon- 
stration. 

Each of the machines was seen 
first with the attending business 
representative and operator and 
then, close-up, while in operation. 
The fingers of operators flying over 
the keys and the sound of the 
mechanism were seen and heard. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 

Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
sociation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 

Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
National Councit or Business Epucation. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Council by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Counci should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Officers and Official 


The National 


1, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


President: J. I. Kinman, Kinman’s Business University, Spokane, 


Washington 


Secretary: C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Burlington, 


owa 
Delegate: J. I, Kinman 
2. ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


President: Samuel J. Wanous, University of Arizona, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth A. Nichols, Gilbert, Arizona 
Delegate; Samuel J. Wanous 


Delegates 
affiliated with 


Council of Business 


of Associations 


Education 


3. BU ay = ATORS ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, 
E O 
President: Josephine Steinberg, Madison High School, Rochester 
Secretary: Ethel L. Newman, 4115 Lake Street, Rochester 
Delegates: Josephine Steinberg and Marjorie E, Pangburn 


4. CALIFORNIA pumas EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: F. M, Keesling, Pasadena Business College, Pasadena, 
Cc 
Secretary-Treasurer: K. M. Barager, Kelsey-Jenney Commercial 
College, San Diego, California. 
Delegate: F. M. Keesling 
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a 5, COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 21. MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section— 
President: Vance L. Wise, South Denver High School, Denver, istrict 
—_——— Colorado President: Ralph Stull, 211 Mack Street, Corunna, Michigan 
a Secretary: Secretary: Clara B. Westgate, 18 Howder Street, Hillsdale, 
Deleaate: Vance L. Wise Michi 
Delegate: "Ralph Stull 
a 6. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
— ITY AND VICINITY 22. MINNESOTA STATE BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, Washington President: J. Thompson, Senior High School, International 
Square, E., New York, New York Falls, Minnesota 
we Secretary: Mrs. Agnes Jackson, George Washington High School, Secretary-Treasurer: J. Vincent Porter, Roosevelt High School, 
193 St. and Audubon Ave., New York, New Yor Minneapolis, Minnesota a 
a Delegates: Herbert A. Tonne; Jokn V. Walsh, Morris High School, Delegates: 7. R. Thompson and J. Vincent Porter 
— 116 Street and g Be Road, New York, and one other dele- 
— gate to be selected 23. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTION 
IAL SUPERV hd AND RESEARCH CLUB OF President: Paul A. Carlson, Teachers College, Whitewater, 
GREATER CLEVELANI Wisconsin 
Chairman: Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Secretary: Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
ion— Jhio Muncie, Indiana 
Co-Chairman: E, W. Harrison, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Delegates: Paul A, Carlson, and one other delegate to be selected 
io 
Delegate: Imogene Pilcher 24. NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION | 
s, Grove City College, Grove City, 
ining 8. DELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Anna L. Evans, Beacom College, Wilming- Bowling Green, Kentucky 
ton, Delaware ? Delegates: R. G. Walters; A. F. Tull, President, The Business 
: Delegate: Jay W. Miller Institute, Detroit, Michigan, and one other delegate to be 
9. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDU- 
‘ President: Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 25. NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
\SSO- Michigan ‘bb, Fairfield, Nebrask 
: ?resident ouis Gib airfielc ebraska 
ee yg og ee as D. “North, Western High Secretary: Ruth Jorgensen, Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Delegates: Lola Maclean; Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Nebraska | sit 
ti Education, 629 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa; Ra: mcnd Delegate: Louis Gibb 
ton C, Goodfellow, Board of Education, Public Schools, Newark, 
rcial New Jersey 26. NEW ENGL ae HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIA‘ 
10. FASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION fon Eliot R. Duncan, High School, Danvers, Massachusetts 
President: W. E. Douglas, Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware Secretary: William O, Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Harry I. Good, Board of Education, Buffalo, New Island 
Yo Delegates: Eliot R. Duncan; F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
‘ ‘fellate: W. E. Douglas; Nathaniel Altholz, Board of Education, “ambridge, Massachusetts 
tion 500 Park Avenue, New York, New York; Louis A. Rice, z ‘ 
cial Packard School, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York, New 27. NEW. ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ror President: Wilmer Lilburn, 8140 Frevet Street. New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
il, FEDERATED BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS QF Secretary: Rose M. Porretto, 837 Wilson Drive, New Orleans, 
CALIFORNI: Louisiana 
er- is 5 Margaret Todd, Fresno Technical High School, Fresno, Delegate: Wilmer Lilburn 
alifornia 
Secretary: Leonard Sims, High School, Selma, California 28. NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commerce 
Delegates: Margaret Todd; L. O. Culp, Fullerton College. Section 
Fullerton, California; Roland K. Abercrombie, San Mateo President: Glence Thompson, High School, Valley City, Nort 
Junior College, San Mateo, California Dakota 
Secretary: Florence Strand, High School, Fargo, North Dakota 
12, FLORIDA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION Delegate: Glence Thompson 
President: Harry Benson, Box 354, Starke, Florida é 5 
sht Secretary-Treasurer: Emily Carleton, 541 Osceola Avenue, 29. NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
¢ Winter Park, Florida Section 
n- Delegate: Harry ‘Benson President: Mrs. W. C. Brownfeld, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
rs 13. HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Secretary: B. F. Stanton, Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, 
NEW JERSEY Ohio 
President; Charles F. Hainfeld, Union Hill High School, Union Delegate: Mrs. W. C. Brownfield 
City, New 
Secretary: John R. Boyle, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 30. OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Jersey President: R. J. Hosler, Fostoria. High School, Fostoria, Ohio 
Ke Delegates: Charles F. Hainfeld; Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Teachers Secretary: Paul F. Muse, Mount Vernon, Ohio 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, and one other delegate to be Delegate: R. J. Hosler 
ss selected 
31. PI OMEGA PI 
10 14. ILLINOIS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION President: Katherine Munkhoff, 109 Second Street, S.W., Cedar 
President: David E, Johnson, New Trier Township High Rapids. Iowa 
5 School, ped innetka, Illinois Secretary: E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Secretary: Elizabeth Nettleton, Bloomington High School, Bloom- Iowa 
ington, Illinois Delegates: Katherine Munkhoff; Alberta Kappeler, 609 Drexel 
id Delegates: David E. Johnson; W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana; Clyde D. Beighey, Western 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 
e 15. INLAND EMPIRE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 32. SOUTH | DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
President: Ellen Reierson, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho Section x 
| Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Middleton, The Lewis and Clark President: Lorene Rasmussen, Sisseton, South Dakota 
High School, Spokane, Washington Secretary: Audrey Gass, Chamberlain, South Dakota 
Delegate: Ellen Reierson Delegate: Lorene Rasmussen 
16. IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 33. SOUTHEASTERN OHIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Com- 
President: Willard Wollenhaupt, Newton High School, Newtcn, mercial Section 
Iowa President: E, F. Stedman, Nelsonville High School, Nelsonville, 
Secretary: Inez McCall, Anamosa Public Schools, Anamosa, Iowa Ohio , 
Delegate: Willard Wollenhaupt Treasurer: G. E. Carr, Logan, Ohio 
Delegate: E, F. Stedman 
17, KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: A. J. Lawrence, College of Commerce, University’ of 34. SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION , 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky President: J. H. Dodd, Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
Secretary: Jack Dunn, Louisville City Schools, Louisville, College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Kentucky Secretary: Clyde W. Humphrey, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
Delegate: A. J. Lawrence ville, Tennessee ere 
Delegates: J. H. Dodd; Clyde W, Humphrey; S. E. Cranfill, 
18. LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 
President: L. E. Frazar, Merryville, Louisiana 
Secretary: Spencer Phillips, Box 1906, Baton Rouge, Louisiana “35. SATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST VIRGINIA, Com- 
Delegate: L. E, Frazar mercial Section 
President: O. N. McCoy, Wheeling High School, Wheeling, 
i 19. MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section West Virginia - 
President: Ober W. Kimball, Waterville Junior High, Water- Secretary: Mrs. Ruth H. Pyle, Victory High School, Clarksburg, 
r ville, Maine West Virgina ? 
Secretary: Gail Merriil, Falmouth High School, Falmouth, Mass. Delegates: O. N. McCoy; Lee A. Wolfard, Department of Com- 
Delegate: Ober W. Kimball merce, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
20. MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 36. WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION | . 
’ President: John M. Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann President: Hewit Toland, Wisconsin Business University, La 
Arbor, Michigan Crosse, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Emma , Western State Teachers College, Kala- Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. 1. D. Wood, Manitowoc Business 
mazoo, Michigan College. Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Delegate: Hewit Toland 


Delegates: John M. Trytten, and one other delegate to be selected 
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N.E.A. Department 
Selects Western Leaders 


For the past several years California 
has led all states in the activities of the 
NEA Department of Business Education. 
Joseph DeBrum, now first vice- -president 
of the Department, was State Director of 
California during the past two years. 
Prior to that time, the state director was 
Dr. Jessie Graham, now assistant super- 
visor of commercial education in Los 
Angeles. 

It has been announced that John N. 
Given, assistant supervisor in charge of 
commercial education, Los Angeles, is the 
new State Director of the N.E.A. De- 
partment for California. 

Mr. Given is well-known among Cali- 
fornia commercial teachers because of the 
active part he has taken in the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He recently served as president 
of this organization, as well as of Los 
Angeles Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and of Gamma Rho Tau, honorary 
commercial fraternity. He was for ten 
years head of the department of com- 
merce at the George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles. He was awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration from the University of 
Southern California and the degree of 
Master of Science in Education from the 
same school. 


Mr. Cocanower Mr. Given 


Another interesting N.E.A. Department 

announcement is that C. D. Cocanower, 
director of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, is the new Director of 
the Western Division, comprising Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, W ashington, Wyoming. 
_Mr. Cocanower graduated from Tri- 
State Business College in Toledo, Ohio. 
He was awarded his A. B. at Manchester 
College in Indiana; his M. A. at Ohio 
State University; and has done graduate 
work at the University of Colorado. He 
taught at Tri-State Business University 
for two years; held a teaching assistant- 
ship at Manchester College for four 
years; taught in Elkhart High School, 
Elkhart, Indiana, three years; was head 
of the commercial department of Riley 
High School in South Bend, Indiana, for 
three years; and this is his sixth year 
in his present position. Last summer he 
taught at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley. Mr. Cocanower is past 
president of the Arizona Business Edu- 
cators Association and has been active in 
other education associations. 

Under the guidance of these well- 
known men the activities of the N.E.A. 
Department in California and the West 
should keep up the pace which has been 
set in previous years. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Report of Treasurer for Year August 31, 1936, to September 1, 1937 


Aug. 31, 
Receipts 


OOD 


1936 


Balance on hand at last report of treasurer, August 31, 1936 


Kentucky Business Association 

Com’l. Supervisory Research Club of Greater Cleveland. 
Pi Omega Pi 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and Vicinity 
Trethaway Publishing Company 

Wisconsin Business Schools’ Association 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

National Association of Commercial Teachers Training Institute. 
California Business Educators Association 
Florida Commercial Teachers Association 
Trethaway Publishing Company 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association 
Minnesota State Business Educators Association 
Commercial Section, Nebraska State Teachers Assoc., District 1 
Michigan Educational Association Commercial Section’ District 3. 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey. 
Arizona Business Educators Association 

Trethaway Publishing Company 

Trethaway Publishing Company 

National Commercial Teachers 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Association... . 
Southern Business Education Association 
Department of Business Education of the N. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Trethaway Publishing Company 

South Dakota Education Association 

Iowa State Teachers Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, N. Y 
New Orleans H. S. Commercial Teachers Association 
Trethaway Publishing Company 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California. . 
Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 

Trethaway Publishing Company 

Southeastern Ohio Education Association, Commercial Section... . 
Trethaway Publishing Company 

Michigan Commercial Education 

Colorado Education Association, Sec.—Eastern Div. 
Credit on overpayment bill to Ohio Univ. Service Bureau 


Total Receipts 


Total Receipts, and Balance at last report 
Disbursements 


Oct. 


April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 

May 

May 

May 

June 
Tune 
June 
June 
Jure 


July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


19, 
19 


1936 


Paul S. Lomax, postage, July, Aug., Sept., 
Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, editorial work 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic work 

The T-L Printery, letterheads and parcel post 
Helen Reynolds, supplies and postage 

Paul S. Lomax, postage—Journal and Council 
Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, _ work 
Grace 


Mrs. S. Talvensaari, 

Imogene Pilcher, Committee on “a. Helps, postage, etc. 

Dorothy Clark, postage July 3, 1935, to November 17, 1936 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal’s postage 

Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, editorial service 

e 

Ruby V. Perry, part of expenses of meetings of N. A. C. T. T. 
Dept. of Bus. Ed. and Council 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage and wane age postage Jan., 

Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, editorial service—ck. to P. S. Lomax.... 

Expense acct. for New Orleans Reynolds 

Anna L. Saum, postage and supplies 12-1-36 to 3-1-37 : 

N.A.C.T.T.I., for 1/3 cost of tickets for New Orleans meeting 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services—ck. 

American Council on Education, associate mem. dues for 1937-38, 
Nat. Council of Business Education 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage and Council postage oe! Feb.. 

Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, edit. service and book reviews. sa 

Grace Mitchell, steno. service, Jour. Bus. Ed.......... ‘ 

Richard Radomski, German translations, 9 Urs. 

Paul S. Lomax, New Orleans—Tel. 81c; meals for guests, $5.15; 
teleg., $1.76; dinners, $3.50 

Anne Stewart, New Orleans Secretarial Report 

Paul S. Lomax, Boston meeting, 5 guest dinners 

Brookline Flower Shop, Boston meeting, flowers 

Howard Patterson, Council’s share of his exp. to meetings of Amer. 
Collegiate Schools of Business 

Ruby V. Perry, Council’s share exp. of New Orleans oe 

Helen Reynolds, postage Nat. Council 11-1-36 to 4-5- 

Helen Reynolds, exp. of sec. to Boston meeting 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage and Council pectage, March. 

Mrs. L,_S. Talvensaari, 6 hr. editorial service—$1.00 hr 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic service 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage and Council postage for April. . 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic service 

Helen Reynolds, postage and duplicating 

T-L. Printery, letter heads and envelopes. 

Christine A. Thomson, cash for stamps 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage May, 89c; Council postage, 65c.. 

Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, edit. and book review 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic 

D. D. Lessenberry, expenses Nat. Council of Bus. Ed. Meeting 
on Publication 

Paul S. Lomax, expenses Nat. Council Meet. at Detroit, Mich... 

Paul S. Lomax, Journal postage 

Grace Mitchell, stenographic services 

Ohio State Univ. Service Bureau, postage and mimeo 


Total Disbursements $611.70 


Balance on Hand, Sept. 1, 1937 $240.74 
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ae Sept. 10, 1936 $ 5.00 
Sept. 30 5.00 
Oct. 6 15.00 
Oct. 6 15.00 \ 
Oct. 6 60.00 
Oct. 9 5.00 
Oct. 13 10.00 
Oct. 26 10.00 
Oct. 26 5.00 
ou Oct. 26 5.00 le 
Nov. 6 60.00 t 
Nov. 6 5.00 
Tom Nov. 18 0.00 t 
Nov. 23 5.00 
27 15.00 
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Jan. 19 6.00 
Jan. 25 21.50 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 22 4.88 
Feb. 22 4.00 
ae Mar. 19 50.00 
Mar. 19 8.48 
eg Mar. 29 10.60 
ae Feb. 22 6.00 
Mar. 29 10.00 I 
April 3.37 
April 9.00 
April 6.00 
oe April 9.00 \ 
April 
1 
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April 7.50 
a April 7.50 
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Virginia Association 


The Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation met at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fredericksburg on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 23, in an all-day session. The at- 
tendance of public high-school teachers 
was thie largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

The program in the forenoon was de- 
voted to a consideration of the tentative- 
ly revised course of study in business 
education, which was prepared by a 
committee appointed by the State Board 
of Education. Robert J. Young, of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mout!:, is chairman of the committee, as 
well as president of the association. The 
committee had prepared a statement of 
the aims of business curricula. Outhnes 
of courses of study for the first year in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
busincss practice, and arithmetic were 
submitted. Copies of the course of study 
were distributed to the teachers. 

In the afternoon three members of the 
State Department of Education delivered 
addresses. J. L. Blair Buck, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, presented a crit- 
icism and an evaluation of practices in 
public school education. Dr. D. W. Pe- 
ters, Director of Instruction, discussed the 
core curriculum, which has been prepared 
for the schools in the State. Dr. Thomas 
D. Eason, Director of Teacher Certifi- 
cation, pointed out certain difficulties 
which are encountered in the certification 
of business teachers. 

Aiter the dinner, which was sponsored 
by the college, the group reassembled in 
the auditorium in Monroe Hall. Dr. Ed- 
ward Alvey, dean of the college, spoke 
bricily of the growing importance of 
business education and of the interest of 
the college in this field. Cameron Beck, 
Director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute, was introduced by Dr. J. 
H. Dodd, Head of the Department of 
Commerce in the college. Mr. Beck dis- 
cussed the topic, “The Teacher with an 
Understanding Heart.” His address was 
highly inspirational and was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed by the audience. 

The following officers were unanimous- 
ly reelected for the ensuing two-year term 
of office: Robert J. Young, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Vice-President. 


Commercial Education Section 
American Vocational Association 


A strong and instructive commercial 
education program has been arranged by 
the Commercial Education Section of the 
American Vocational Association, which 
is holding its thirty-first annual conven- 
tion in Baltimore, Maryland, December 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Thursday morning, December 2, at 
9:30, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of 
education, New York University, will be 
the speaker for the Commercial Section 
at a combined section meeting of the As- 
sociation. The theme of the program 
Thursday afternoon will be “Plans, Prog- 
ress, and Problems in Distributive Occu- 
pation Education.” Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
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professor of marketing, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a member of the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, will be the chairman. 

“Plans, Progress and Problems in the 
Training of Teachers of Distributive Sub- 
jects” will be discussed Friday morning 
under the leadership of Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. The 
afternoon session will be devoted to “The 
Improvement of the Product of Commer- 
cial Education in the Public Schools.” 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, will be 
chairman. 

Saturday morning’s meeting, under the 
direction of J. Carey Taylor, assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
education, Baltimore Public Schools, will 
consider the problems connected with 
“Vocational Education for Clerical 
Workers.” 

A luncheon meeting will close the three- 
day session. Dr. Ivan E. McDougle, pro- 
fessor of economics, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, will speak on the subject, 
“What the Schools Can Do to Reduce 
Economic Illiteracy.” The chairman will 
be Martin H. Hihn, director of night 
schools and americanization, Baltimore 
Public Schools. 

A list of speakers was published in the 
October issue of this magazine. 

The vice-president of the division of 
Commercial Education is B. J. Knauss, 
Director of Commercial Studies for the 
City of Chicago. The local program chair- 
man is Clyde B. Edgeworth. The local 
committee is made up of commercial de- 
partment heads and school representatives 
from the Baltimore schools. 


Pennsylvania Business Educators 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association held a conference on Certifi- 
cation and Curriculum at Harrisburg, 
September 25. 

Certification aspects of the conference 
were discussed by J. K. Bowman, super- 
visor of secondary certification, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
and Harvey A. Andruss, dean of instruc. 
tion, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 
Leaders in the conference on curriculum 
were J. L. Hoover, head of the commer- 
cial department, Altoona High School; 
Saron E. Munson, director of research, 
Lancaster public schools; and G. G. Hill, 
director of the department of business ed- 
ucation, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

One hour was given to each of the five 
sub-divisions. At the conclusion of each 
discussion by the speaker, the issues were 
discussed freely by the audience. 

A committee was appointed to summar- 
ize the various discussions and to recom- 
mend future action on them. This com- 
mittee consists of Hayes L. Person, 415 
N. Fourth Street, Lewisburg; William 
Forney, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg; Gordon Rudy, Enola. 

The present officers of the Pennsylvania 


Business Educators Association are: 
| 
President, Francis J. Hathy, 902 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster. 
Secretary, Elizabeth Gintzer, 2152 N. Sixth 
Street, 
Treasurer, George Kunkle, Hershey. 


Illinois Association 


A meeting of the Illinois State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held 
at the University of Illinois on Novem- 
ber 5 and 6. 

At the Friday afternoon meeting Rob- 
ert S. Barnes, director of commercial de- 
partment, Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, Waukegan, Illinois, spoke on 
“Fitting the Commercial Curriculum to 
the Needs of the Community”; Elvin S. 
Eyster, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Fort Wayne City Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, discussed “A Program 
of Business Education’; and Louis A. 
Orr, director of commercial department, 
Grant Community High School, Ingleside, 
Illinois, outlined the “Results of an Ex- 
periment in Giving No Grades”. 

On Saturday morning Vachel E. Breid- 
enbaugh, principal, High School, Moose- 
heart, Illinois, spoke on “Vitamin ‘M’ 
Solves Typew a Lethargy”; Daisy 
Wright, Girls’ Grammar School, Hitchin 
Hertfordshire, England, and exchange 
teacher under the English Speaking 
Union, covered “Some Comparisons Be- 
tween English and American High 
Schools” ; and Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, discussed “Commercial 
Teachers and V ‘ocational Counseling”. 

e 


Indiana 


At the morning meeting of the Business 
Education Division of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, held in Indianapolis 
on October 21, lectures were given by E. 
M. Muncie of Brazil and William R. Al- 
len, personnel manager of L. S. Ayres and 
Company. Mr. Muncie spoke on helping 
students in character development. Mr. 
Ayres outlined desirable traits for appli- 
cants, stressing wholesomeness and ability 
to cooperate. 

In the afternoon Nellie Ogle, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, told of the value of using office 
methods in the teaching of stenographv and 
typing, and P. W. Cutshall, Hughes High 


School, Cincinnati, Ohio, outlined the 

value of bookkeeping in the Business of 

living. 
Robert Colvin, Martinsville High 


School, was elected president of the Com- 
mercial Division and Hazel Doyle, Arsen- 
al Technical Schools, Indianapolis, was 
elected vice-president. 


Southeastern Tennessee 


The newly organized Southeastern 
Tennessee Education Association held 
‘its first meeting at Chattanooga October 
22 and 23. One of the strongest programs 
of the group was that prepared and pre- 
sented by the business teachers. Taking 
part were Olga Whittenberg, Ss 
High School, Chattanooga; John A Pen- 
dery, Cincinnati ; Inez Ahlering, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Kathrine Wilkey, Chatta- 
nooga High School; Ida Nickel, Central 
High School, Chattanooga ; and Chester 
Soucek, speed typist. 

Officers were elected for next year as 
follows: president, Mrs. George Rice, of 
Central High School, Chattanooga; vice 
president, W. P. Selcer, Chattanooga High 
School; secretarv, Sam D. Harris, Chat- 
tanooga High School. 
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National Commercial 


Teachers Federation 


Convention and Membership Campaign 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the Federation con- 
vention, to be held in Chicago, at the Sher- 
man Hotel, from Monday, December 2 
to Thursday noon, December 30. Presi- 
dent R. G. Walters will announce the com- 
plete program in the December issue of 
this magazine. 

The program for this year’s conven- 
tion includes addresses by prominent 
businessmen and well-known educators. 
Department officers, chairmen of round 
table sessions, and members of the local 
committee are arranging meetings which 
will keep step with those held in Cleve- 
land last year and with those of previous 
years. An outstanding feature of the 
convention will be a classroom teachers’ 
clinic, being organized by Agnes E. Mee- 


R. G. Walters 
President 


han, first vice-president of the Federation. 
Questions for discussion at this clinic 
should be sent to Miss Meehan at her 
home address, 1812 Ruckle Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Present officers of the Federation are: 
president, R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania; first vice- 
president, Agnes E. Meehan, Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; sec- 
ond vice-president, Dr. E. G. Miller, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
treasurer, Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Members of the Executive Board are: 
k. G. Walters; Arthur F. Tull, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan; H. 
M. Owen, Brown’s Business College, De- 
catur, Illinois; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and J. 
Murray Hill. 


Agnes E. Meehan 
lst Vice-President 


Membership Drive 


The membership campaign for the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
started in October under the direction of 
J. Murray Hill. From the reports that 
have been made so far there is very little 
doubt that last year’s record, which up to 
that time was the best made in member- 
ships, will be broken this year. The 
increased _ interest in the Federation 
is due in part to the splendid convention 
program at Cleveland last year, in part 
to the fine work of the various state 
supervisors of the campaign, and in part 
to the interest being shown in the Business 
Education Digest and the Yearbook, pub- 
lications furnished to members. The goal 
for 1937 is twenty-five hundred members. 


Dr. E. G. Miller 
2nd Vice-President 


J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Chicago Awaits 


the Federation 
Some Chicago Attractions 
for 
Convention Visitors 


Courtesy “Office Appliances’’ 
Above: Field Museum 
Left: Adler Planetarium 


Right: Shedd Aquarium 


The state supervisors of the campaign 
re: 


Velma A. Matthes, North Bend High School, 
North Bend, Oregon; Washington, Oregon and 


aho, 

Pauline Everett, San Diego Sr. High School, 
San Diego, California; California and Nevada, 

Viona C. Hansen, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

E. Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, Den- 
Ver, Colorado; Colorado and Utah. 

Wanous, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona; Arizona and New Mexico. 

J. Frances Henderson, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

O. M. Correll, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; 

A. E. Schneider, University 
City, Iowa; Iowa. 

W. G. Shover, State Teachers College, 
ville, Missouri; Missouri. 

Callie Lue Oakes, Littie Rock High School, ‘it- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; Arkansas. 

H. D. Shepherd, State Teachers College, Denion, 
Texas; Texas. 

Ray Abrams, 1532 Calliope Street, New Orleens, 
Louisiana; Louisiana. 

W. W. Littlejohn, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Mississippi; Mississippi. 


Minnesota School of Business, 
Minnesota. 
High School, Iowa 


Mary- 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


Hiram G. Cobb, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Wisconsin. 

W. D. Wigent, Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Illinois; Greater Chicago. 

Ivan Mitchell, Western High School, 
Michigan; Greater Detroit. 

John M. Trytten, The University School, Ann 
— Michigan; Michigan (outside of De- 


it). 

Nelle Licht, Wiley High School, 
Indiana; Indiana. 

Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High 
land, Ohio; Greater Cleveland. 

G. E. McClellan, Littleford-Nelson School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ohio (outside of 
). 

R. L. Montgomery, Augusta Tilghman High 
School, Paducah, Kentucky; Kentucky. 
._T. Strout, Technical & Vocational 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Tennessee. 

T. H. Coates, New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia; West Virginia. 

Josephine Shaw, Shelby High School, 
North Carolina; Virginia, 

Elizabeth Wigginton, 850 Second Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida; Georgia and Florida. 

Bernard Shilt, Board of Education, City Hall, 
Buffalo, New York; New York. 

F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania. 

W. R. Kiddoo, Goldey College, Wilmington Dela- 
ware; Maryland and Delaware. 

Frank Piazza, 157 Pixlee Place, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 


Detroit, 


Terre Haute, 


School, Cleve- 


School, 


Shelby, 
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The Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its fifteenth annual 
convention in New Orleans, at the Roose- 
yelt Hotel, November 25-27. Indications 
point to an unusually large attendance. 
Renewals and the receipt of applications 
for new memberships imply that the mem- 
bership for the new convention year will 
be the largest in the history of the associ- 
ation. 

Miss Ray Abrams, Principal of the 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans, will preside at the opening 
general session on Friday. Dr. J. L. Har- 
man, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowline Green, Kentucky, will make the 
response to the welcoming address. The 
title of the address by the president of 
the association, Dr. J. H. Dodd, will be 
“The kelation of Capitalism to Business 
Education.” Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
will discuss the subject, “Some Criteria 
for Determining the Scope and Content 
of Business Education.” 

At the Fellowship Luncheon on Friday, 
Stewart A. Seelye, General Sales Man- 
ager, Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany, will be the speaker. The Honor- 
able Jon Temple Graves II, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, will be the speaker at the 
Convention banquet on Friday evening. 
Greetings will be extended by representa- 
tives of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation, The N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education, the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, and the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, will be toastmaster. At this 
time, the new officers-elect will be in- 
stalled. 

Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
will preside at the second general session, 
on Saturday morning. ID. D. Lessenberry, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, will de- 
liver an address on the subject, “Points 
of Contact Between Business Subjects 
and Other Subjects in the Fields of Edu- 
cation.” Committees have been appointed 
to study and report on four important 
business subject fields. The chairmen of 
the four committees will report at the sec- 
ond general session. The names of the 
chairmen and the subjects on which they 
will report, respectively, are: R. R. Rich- 
ards, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting; Mrs. Iva C. Childers, Wheeler 
Business College, Shorthand; Hollis P. 
Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Typewriting; and B. Frank Kyker, The 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, Merchandising and 
Salesmanship. 

The Private School Section, which will 
hold its meeting on Friday afternoon, will 
Present a program of interest. The list 
of speakers, together with their respective 
subjects, include: Mrs. Iva C. Childers, 
Wheeler Business College, “The Teaching 
of Personality and Business Psychology” ; 
N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of 
Filing, Remington-Rand, Buffalo, 
The Teaching of Filing”; J. L. Brawford, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, “The Ideal 
Rusiness School: How Promulgated and 
Kept to the Front.” Dr. Edward M. Hull, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, also will de- 
liver an address. The subject, “The Most 
Important Problem Facing the Private 
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Southern Association Convention 


Commercial School, As I See It,” will be 
discussed by: J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; A. M. Bruce, Massey 
Business College, Birmingham. Alabama; 
Edward E. Soule, Soule Business College, 
New Orleans; and their remarks will be 
summarized by H. E. V. Porter, Secre- 
tary, National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, Johnstown, New 
York. C. A. Croft, Croft Secretarial and 
Accounting School, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, is chairman of the section, and Mary 
A. Butler, Bristol Commercial College, 
Bristol, Tennessee, is secretary. 

The Public School Section at the meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon will hear a dis- 
cussion by Professor Earl A. Saliers, of 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on the subject “Accounting 
Training as Preparation for the Business 
World,” and a discussion by Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, on the subject “The Content of 
a Functioning Transcription Course.” 
Howard Bogner, Joseph A. Maybin School 
for Graduates will lead a round-table dis- 
cussion of the subject, “What Business 
Training Should be Given Pupils Not En- 
rolled in the Business Department?” 


Tri-State 


The Tri-State Commerical Education 
Association held its regular fall confer- 
ence at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on October 8 and 9. Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and North- 
ern West Virginia form the special terri- 
tory of this organization. At this confer- 
ence members and friends attended from 
several surrounding states, along with 
nearly six hundred members from the 
Tri-State area. 

On the evening of October 8, the con- 
ference activities began with a_ typical 
Tri-State party—fraternizing, cards, and 
dancing. 

On the following day, each sectional! 
meeting devoted two hours to its general 
subject with its subdivisions. 

“Distributive Occupations—Buying, Ad- 
vertising, and Selling” was the subject 
ably discussed in one section by Earl W. 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education, 
Department of the Interior. He gave a 
modern interpretation of distributive oc- 
cupations and made apparent the part our 
school may well play in the training of 
many youths. 

“General Clerical Practice—Machine 
and Non-machine” was the subject in an- 
other section. R. S. Rowland, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
discussed the machine phase of clerical 
training and other aspects of clerical 
work. Being based upon much classroom 
experience and research, his talk was in- 
formative and helpful. N. Mae Sawver, 
Director, American Institute of Filing, 
discussed filing. Her practical talk re- 
flected the fact that she is an authority 
on her subjects. 

“Business Arithmetic and Bookkeep- 
ing,” the general subject of another sec- 
tion, was discussed by Floyd Wheeler 
(arithmetic) and Victor M. Rubert 
(bookkeeping), both of the Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
These classroom teachers brought to the 
conference, direct from rich experiences 
with pupils, well-organized statements of 


Pattie L. Sinclair, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, is chairman of the sec- 
tion; Fred C. Kolman, Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, is vice-chairman, 
and L. C. Howell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, is secretary. 

The College section will consider the 
general subject of the preparation of busi- 
ness teachers on Friday afternoon. Those 
who will appear on the program are Hol- 
lis P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, who will discuss the topic, “The 
Contribution of General Education and 
Business Education Courses to the Prepa- 
ration of Business Teachers”; Dr. Ben- 
jamin Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, who will speak on the topic, 
“The Contribution of Participation in Re- 
search to the Preparation of Business 
Teachers”; Dean C. A. Ives, Teachers 
College, Louisiana State University, who 
will outline “The General Preparation of 
Teachers”; and Dean James B. Trent, 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University, who will speak on “The Con- 
tribution of Commerce Courses to the 
Preparation of Business Teachers.” <A J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, is 
chairman of the College Section, and Mr. 
Guy is vice-chairman. 

Miss Ray Abrams, of New Orleans, is 
in charge of local committees on arrange- 
ments. 


Meeting 


purposes, subject matter, and techniques. 

“Consumer Business Education—Com- 
mercial Geography, General Business 
Training, and Economics” occupied the 
attention of one section. Each of the 
school subjects in the general title was 
assigned from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. The speakers, who proved to 
be in thorough sympathy with sound con- 
sumer business education, and who made 
their presentations to an appreciative 
group, were—Catherine Sipe (commercial 
geography) and Albert Rubis (general 
business training), both of the Senior 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Paul A. Schott (business law), McKinley 
High School, Canton, Ohio; and William 
L. Moore (economics), Principal, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The private school proprietors and ad- 
ministrators, under the direction of H. F. 
McLaughlin, Garfield Business Institute, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, considered 
various questions and policies involved in 
the administration of the private school. 

In the afternoon there was one large 
sectional meeting attended by approxi- 
mately five hundred teachers and admin- 
istrators. The subject treated was “Sec- 
retarial Education.” Charles G. Reigner, 
president of the H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, gave an excellent 
address on “The Secretary as a Produc- 
tion Factor in Business.” Following this 
address, one hour was devoted to a rather 
unique typewriting clinic. The personnel 
of the clinic included pupils at three 
stages in typewriting progress, a panel o! 
expert teachers, and a clinic director. 
The pupils, at their machines on the plat- 
form, wrote in their natural way without 
teacher direction in any manner. After 
their writing, the members of the teacher 
panel offered suggestions, as did mem- 
bers of the audience. The feature of the 
clinic here mentioned, as well as other 
features, held the rapt attention of all 
present, and the general participation in 
the discussion was interesting and spirited. 
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Business School Enrollments Up 


An increase in employment calls of 20 
percent over last year has brought a 10 
percent increase in enrollments to the pri- 
vate commercial schools of the United 
States and Canada, according to a recent 
survey. 

The survey was conducted among 150 
private business schools, by the School 
Advertising Division of the Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The majority of the schools report that 
they have received more calls for gradu- 
ates than they have been able to fill this 
year. The demand for young men secre- 
taries has been especially active. All the 
requests from employers have been for 
young people with specialized training in 
stenography, bookkeeping, accounting, and 
related business subjects. 

Of the schools reporting, 65 percent 
have more students this fall than last fall, 


19 percent have about the same enroll- 
ment, and 16 percent have fewer students. 

The results of the survey are particu- 
larly gratifying, since many business 
schools had capacity enrollments last 
year. 

Night School enrollments are 20 per- 

cent ahead of last year. 
_ All schools reported a marked increase 
in enrollments over the fall of 1932, which 
was considered the low point of the de- 
pression, The average increase in enroll- 
ments since 1932 is 64 percent. 

Many schools have arranged for addi- 
tional space, equipment, and teachers. A 
number of schools reported that this is the 
best season they have experienced since 
the year following the World War, when 
thousands of ex-soldiers took advantage 
of the opportunity to get a business edu- 
cation at government expense. 


urroughs 


40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 
10 amounts... 


ouoaun 


Easy to Learn—Profitable to Know 


Now, more than ever, students with a working 
knowledge of short-cut figuring are a step 
ahead when they enter the business world. 
For the short-cut way is the fastest, most 
effortless method of adding and listing known. 
Burroughs invites teachers to send for a free, 
illustrated booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts on the 


Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 
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24 
1 
10 
53 
2 
25. 
50 
12 
13 
59 


The 10 amounts on this 
tape were listed and added 
with only 11 simple oper- 
ations through the use of 
the Burroughs short-cut 
method of listing on the 
Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard, 

— 
Had these l0amounts 
beenlistedbydepress- 
ing each key and the 
motor bar separately 
—and had there been 

a cipher key to de- 
press—it would have 
required 51 oper- 
ations instead of 11. 


This saving of 40 oper- 
ations is possible because 
on the Burroughs Short- 
Cut Keyboard two or more 
keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be de- 
pressed simultaneously; 
and because there are no 
operations wasted depress- 
ing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 

If you are not now taking 
full advantage of short-cut 
figuring, get in touch with 
the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. He can show 
you how to save thousands 
of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ; Managing Editor, 


given.) 


SYATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE JOURNAL OF BU SINESS. "EDU. 
CATION, published monthly except July an 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 
1937. 


State of Pennsylvania | .. 
County of Luzerne is 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man: 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circu!ation), 
etc., of the aforesaid ‘publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Aet 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub. 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
Editor, Paul S. Lomax, 512 Brooks Building. 
Robert 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Robert Trethaway, 
port Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names «ind ad 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other wnincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must. be 
Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
Estate of Richard Trethaway, 


Trethaway, 
all of 512 Brooks Build. 


Eleanor K. Trethaway, 


| ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


3. That 
and other security 
per cent or more of 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name oj 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 


the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
i holders owning or 
total amount of bonds, 
(If there are 


giving 


| curity holders who do not appear upon the books 


of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


| as so stated by him. 


(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and — before me this 27th 


| day of September, 193 


(Seal.) J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1939.) 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 
STAUTZENBERGER 
HORTHAN D 
The very, very ay — 

5 Lessons—40 Principles—30 P . 50e 
Ready for 60 word Dictation in” 

5 weeks md School—10 weeks Night School 
Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 

White 

LITE LINE SHORTHAND 

10 Lessons—104 pages. .$1.00 

60 word—10 weeks Days—20 weeks Night 


Blue 
PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—i2 weeks Night 


Start all beginners in the RED 
Finish all a with the WHITE RAND BLUE 


30% Discount to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 
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New York City Yearbooks 


The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity has desig- 
nated the New York University Book 
Store as its Yearbook depository. The 
Association now seven yearbooks 
available : 


First Yea irbook, 1931, “Use of Projects in Com- 
mercial Teaching”. 

Second Yearbook, 1932, “Diagnostic Testing and 
Remedial Teaching”. 

Third 1933, “Progressive 
and Practices in Business Education’’. 

Fourth ‘ecarbook, 1934, “Skill Development in 
Commercial Education’ 

Fifth Yearbook, 1935, “Developing the Individual 
Throuch Training for Business”. 

Sixth Yearbook, 1936, “Objective Teaching De- 
vices in Business Education”. 

Seventh Yearbook, 1937, “Improvements in the 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects Through Cor- 
relati 


Methods 


The materials available will be found 
invaluable to those interested in these spe- 
cial phases of business education. Libraries 
of commercial teacher training institu- 
tions, and public libraries used by com- 
mercia! teachers will not be complete 
without these books on their shelves. The 
librarians will find these books used fre- 
quently for they deal not with mere the- 
ory, but ag definite teaching suggestions. 
Dr. H. Tonne, President of the Asso- 
ciation pT si that the Seventh Year- 
book has just come off the press. Each 
yearbook is bound in hard covers and usu- 
ally runs to well over 200 pages. The 
price is $1.50. Purchases should be made 
directly through the New York University 
Book Store, Washington Square, New 
York, New York. 


Texas Conference 


The Second Annual Conference for 
Commercial Teachers of South and East 
Texas was sponsored by the Business Ad- 
ministration Department of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, on 
Saturday, October 30. 

“The Content of a One-Year Course in 
Bookkeeping” was discussed by Roy 
Cooper, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany representative. Evelyn Hensler, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, talked on 
“Training While in Service.” Rk. G. Cole, 
Gregg Publishing Company representa- 
tive, gave “A Critical Analysis of the 
Functional, Direct-Practice Unit, and 
Analytical Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand.” Mrs. Sylvia Allen, Pasadena High 
School, discussed ‘ ‘Junior Business Train- 
ing in the High School.” 

A lively section on the program was the 
Question Box, where the speakers on the 
program aided by Jean Neal, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, and P. F. 
Boyer, Principal of the Huntsville Junior 
High School, answered questions asked by 
the audience. 

Dr. James G. Gee, Dean of Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, gave as the 
luncheon address, “What’s New Today— 
Emphasis on Guidance.” 

J. Roy Wells, Head of the Business 
Administration Department of Sam Hous- 
ton State Yeachers College, announced 
that the department would sponsor a com- 
mercial contest in the spring for the 
schools of South and East Texas, as a 
team event. 
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Southwestern Private Schools 
Association to Meet 


The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association will hold its annual 
convention in Dallas, Texas, November 
26 and 27, at the Baker Hotel. Charles 
G. Reigner, president of The H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, and H. 
W. Stanley, of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, will be the principal speakers 
at the Friday meetings. *, Williams, 
president of Capitol City Commercial 
Colledge, Des Moines, Iowa, and president 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, will speak at the 
breakfast meeting on Saturday. 

On Friday afternoon and = Saturday 
morning talks will be given by well- 
known teachers and each talk will be fol- 
lowed by an open discussion. The speak- 
ers on the program are: 


Mrs. Violett E. Bailey, Houston Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas; Reynolds, Brantley- 
Draughon College, Fort Worth, Texas: George 
A. Meadows, President, Meadows-Draughon Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana; M. H. Wright, The 
Stenotype Company, Chicago, Illinois;  E. 
Guise, Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
A. B. Chenier, Chenier Business College, Beau- 
mont, Texas; W. I, Crum, Wichita Business Col- 
lege, Wichita, Kansas; and C, I. Blackwood of 
Blackwood-Davis Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Open discussions will be led by the 
following men: 

J. W. Mason, Draughon’s Business College, 
Memphis, Tennessee; G. W. Parish, Draughon’s 
Business College, San Antonio, Texas; A. S. 
McClendon, Draughon’s School of Commerce, 
Jackson, Mississippi; L. Vincent, Vincent Busi- 
ness College, Lake Charles, Louisiana; H. Sew- 
ard, Monroe Commercial College, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana; and T. C. Schilling, Jackson, Mississippi. 

The present officers of the association 
are: 

President, J, E. George, Enid Business Coilege, 

Enid, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president, Sam Knight, Central City Com- 
mercial College. Waco, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer, A. M. Suhr, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Houston, Texas. 


More School Broadcasts 


The National Broadcasting Co. is in- 
creasing the number of broadcast series 
which are planned for school use. Further 
information regarding them may a ob- 
tained from Franklin Dunham, Educa- 
tional Director, National Broadcasting 
“o., Radio City, New York. 


Picture Typing 


The Educational Research Association 
has recently completed a method of teach- 
ing the typewriter keyboard, called Pic- 
ture Typing. Their experimental school 
has applied pictures and “jingles” to 
speed up the learning of the keyboard. 
The school has also worked with the mo- 
tion picture film in getting a group started 
quickly on the road to accurate and 
speedy typing. 

Practice books using Picture Typing are 
available. Further information about the 
method and materials can be obtained by 
writing to George L. Hasseltine, Educa- 
tional Research Association, 2214 East 
Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, Calif. 


N. Y. State Scholarship 
Extension Sought 


Teachers of commercial subjects in New 
York State are making an effort to have 
their students, as well as those who pur- 
sue academic courses, become eligible for 
the State regents scholarships. To try to 
get the scholarship eligibility extended, 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity has appoint- 
ed Dr. Emanuel Saxe, head of the ac- 
counting department of City College, to 
intercede with the officials of the State 
Education Department. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University, president of the association, 
points out that for many years academic 
students in New York State high schools, 
who have received sufficiently high rat- 
ings, have been given special State schol- 
arships in colleges in New York State, but 
that commercial students in high schools 
have been barred from receiving these 
scholarships, regardless of their ability or 
achievement. 


Woodstock Personnel 


Following the recent departure of 
James M. Hackney from the Woodstock 
Typewriter Company, as_ vice president 
and general sales manager, sales activities 
of the company are being headed by R. 
W. Sears II, chairman of the board and 
president, with the assistance of Jacob E. 
Thrasher, who has been assistant sales 
manager since 1933. 


Huntsville Conference for Commercial Teachers 
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RADIO AND SCREEN 


Schools Making Films 


Among the factors prompting more 
schools throughout the country to make 
motion pictures are technical improve- 
ments and the reductions in the price of 
equipment. The National Visual Instruc- 
tion Survey revealed that 8,806 school sys- 
tems owned 575 motion-picture projectors 
in 1936. Schools not only make films of 
special events and regular school activ- 
ities, but also of the processes involved 
in learning skill subjects such as manual 
arts, physical education, and typing. Even 
microscopic films are being produced to 
aid in the study of laboratory topics. 
Teachers interested in obtaining informa- 
tion regarding suitable equipment, costs, 
etc., may obtain it by addressing Col. Roy 
W. Winton, Managing Director, Ama- 
teur Cinema League, 420 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York. 


e 
Wide Use of Motion Pictures 


A recent issue of Motion Picture Her- 
ald quotes Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of the 
American Council on Education, to the 
effect that more than 48,000 reels of in- 
structional motion pictures and 10,000 pro- 
jectors are now owned by elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States. 
Over 400 new film subjects, produced by 
thirteen government bureaus, are avail- 
able for free distribution in schools. 


Use of Visual Aids in Pennsylvania 


“The use of visual aids in classroom in- 
struction is growing in Pennsylvania. The 
numerous devices available lend them- 
selves to a variety of uses. More schools 
use motion pictures for the teaching of 
Science than for instruction in any other 
school subject. Travel and Geography 
rank second, followed by History, Social 
Science, Health, English, Nature Study, 
and Commerce and Industry. 

“The effectiveness of the use of visual 
aids in instruction leads to the conclusion 
that if suitable films are made available, 
schools will use them. However, the con- 
tent of films for educational purposes is 
important, and should be prepared either 
by or under the supervision of persons 
primarily concerned with a well-rounded 
education of the children and adults for 
whom the films are made.”—Pennsy/vania 
Public Education Bulletin 


e 
Listing of Radio Programs 


The Ohio Radio Announcer, a monthly 
listing of educational radio programs, is 
published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. Any 
teacher interested in the use of educational 
radio programs in the classroom may be 
placed on the mailing list of the Radio 
Announcer by writing to I. Keith Tyler, 
Hayes Hall Annex, Ohio State University. 
There is no charge for this publication. 


New Books 


Barrett C. Kiesling, well-known write; 
in the field of motion pictures, is the 
author of a new book entitled, 7alking 
Pictures: How They Are Made, and How 
to Appreciate Them. This volume con. 
tains an authentic and fascinating account 
of the production of theatrical films, writ. 
ten in a style that is easily understood by 
high-school students. The Johnson Pyb- 
lishing Co. of Richmond, Va., has pub- 
lished the volume. Further information 
may be obtained from them. The John. 
son Publishing Co. also announces two 
books on radio will soon be released of 
interest to schools. The first is intended 
for teachers and deals with the school use 
of radio. The second tells the story of 
radio. It contains numerous illustrations, 
and has been written to answer the ques- 
tions on radio and broadcasting that girls 
and boys usually ask. 

e 

The University of Chicago Press has 
announced the publication of two new 
books on the educational use of racio by 
S. E. Frost, Jr. One is called Educution’s 
Own Stations, and includes an authentic 
report of the history and work of the edu- 
cational broadcasting stations in the 
United States. The other is, Js American 
Radio Democratic? and deals with regu- 
lation and control of broadcasting, includ- 
ing suggestions with a view to making it 
more democratic. 


e 
The H. W. Wilson Co. has published a 
book entitled, Motion Pictures in Fduca- 
tion: A Summary, by four well-known 
authorities. This volume contains a di- 
gest of the literature in the field, and 
should be of service to teachers. 


Ready for State and Local School 


Administrators and Teachers ... 
Reprints of Two Highly Important Articles 


on 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL GEORGE-DEEN ACT 


Frederick G. Nichols 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


by 


Professor Nichols, as Director for Commercial 
Education, organized first program for retail sell- 
ing in the former Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and is recognized as an outstanding 
authority in this kind of business education. 


PRICES FOR REPRINTS 


Single copy 

10 up to 24 copies, inclusive .... 
25 up to 49 copies, inclusive .... 
50 up to 99 copies, inclusive .... 
100 copies or more 


“I have always tried to teach economics as it should 
be taught—alive, fully aware of the day’s news. 
TODAY’S ECONOMICS makes possible such a 
course with no bewildering departure from the 
text."—A. T. B. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


NEW YORK bd CHICAGO 6 SAN FRANCISCO 


Address 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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Summersgill to Akron 


Robert W. Summersgill was appointed 
to the faculty of the Department of Sec- 
retarial Science at the University of Ak- 
ron September 1, 1937. He will teach 
Typewriting, Shorthand and Secretarial 
Theory. 

Mr. Summersgill graduated from Grove 
City College in 1933 with the degree B. S. 
in C. He will complete Master of Letters 
degrve at the University of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Summersgill 


this coming summer. He has been de- 
partment head at Monongahela Township 
High School, Mapletown, Pennsylvania, 
and at Oakmont High School, Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania. His articles have appeared 
in this magazine. 

e 


Mr. Collins Honored 


Clem W. Collins, Dean of the School 
of Commerce of the University of Den- 
ver, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants at the annual 
meeting, which was held from October 
18 to 22, in New York City. 

Dean Collins is also head of the De- 
partment of Accounting at the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver 
and is a practicing certified accountant in 
Colorado. He has served as President of 
the State Board of Accountancy in 
Colorado and as a member of the Council 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 


e 
Andruss Addresses Institute 


Commercial teachers of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, held a very successful 
Institute on October 25 and 26 in the 
Media High School, Media, Pennsylvania. 
Fifty commercial teachers attended the in- 
Stitute at which Harvey A. Andruss, dean 
ot instruction at Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, discussed the following topics: 

“Legislation Affecting Business Education” 

Administration of Business Education” 


“Curriculum Building in Business Education” 
Classroom Problems in Business Education” 


e 
Sawyer School for Pasadena 


The Sawyer School of Business of Los 
Angeles, California, has purchased the 
Willis College of Business, of Pasadena. 
The school was closed temporarily and 
opened July 19 as the Sawyer School of 
Business. 
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New Course in 
Distributive Occupations 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has announced that beginning with the 
spring session on February 2, 1938, a 
course in methods in the distributive oc- 
cupations will be offered. The course is 
planned to meet the needs not only of ex- 
perienced teachers, but also those em- 
ployed in the distributive occupations who 
wish to prepare to teach in the fields of 
merchandising and salesmanship and re- 
lated subjects. 


Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch 


Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, Dean of Hud- 
son College of Commerce and Finance, a 
division of St. Peter’s College in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and formerly Director 
of Business Administration at the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, passed away on October 4, 1937, 
after an operation. 

Born in New York, Dr. Cadisch was 
educated at the University of Illinois, 
where he received a bachelor of science 
degree in 1917. Georgetown University 
awarded him a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree in 1927 

After two years as physics research lab- 
oratory assistant for the National Elec- 
tric Lamp Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dr. Cadisch spent five years in Wall 
Street as an investment broker, and two 
years as assistant and associate economist 
for the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. Later he 
was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland from 1925 to 1927; 
from 1927 to 1929 he was associate pro- 
fessor of economics and assistant to the 
dean at the University of Illinois; and 
from 1929 to 1935 was professor of eco- 
nomics and director of the school of 
business administration of the State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

Dr. Cadisch was active in many profes- 
sional organizations, the author of many 
government publications, and a contributor 
to various magazines and yearbooks. He 
had traveled extensively in Europe and 
the Far East. 

A bachelor, he leaves his mother, Mrs. 
Frances Cadisch, and four sisters, Mrs. 
William W. Lundell, Mrs. Charles L. 
Kemper, and the Misses Anita and Wanda 
Cadisch, all of New York. 

THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION, 
with which Dean Cadisch was formerly 
associated as a contributing editor, ex- 
presses its sincere sympathy to his moth- 
er and sisters. : 


Harry James Crewdson 


Harry J. Crewdson, typewriter divi- 
sion sales manager of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company died on October 13th, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Crewdson 
started his career with this organization 
in 1906 and had made the sale of type- 
writers his life work. He had many 
friends among business educators, who 
will be grieved to hear of his passing. He 
was 53 years of age. 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
joins the Underwood Elliott Fisher Or- 
ganization in extending sincere sympathy 
to Mrs. Crewdson and Harry J. Crewdson, 


Easton Appoints Henderson 


During the past summer the Board of 
Education of Easton, Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed Herbert T. Henderson director 
of Business Education in the high school 
of that city. 

Mr. Henderson is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania where he re- 
ceived both his bachelor and masters’ de- 
grees, and is now working for his doc- 
torate in Economics. He has also taken 


Mr. Henderson 


graduate work at Columbia and Rutgers 
Universities in School Administration and 
Supervision. He was formerly in the 
Camden County, New _ Jersey, public 
schools and last year taught in Rahway 
High School, New Jersey. 

In addition to heading up the Business 
Education work, Mr. Henderson has or- 
ganized and directs Easton’s new student 
placement bureau. 


e 
New York University 
Offers New Course 

A new 4-year college course designed to 
give graduates both business training and 
broad culture was introduced by New 
York University at its college of arts and 
pure science this fall. The course which 
will lead to a bachelor of science degree, 
has been devised cooperatively by the fac- 
ulties of the college and of the school of 
commerce, accounts and finance. 

Under the new program a student may 
specialize in any one of several profes- 
sional business fields while following a 
progression of liberal arts subjects 
throughout the 4 years. 

An advantage of the new plan, it is 
claimed, is that it permits the postpone- 
ment of the more philosophical liberal arts 
courses to the later academic years, when, 
generally speaking, the student’s develop- 
ing maturity will better equip him to profit 
from such courses. 

° 


Mr. Kiddoo Honored 

An unusual honor has been bestowed 
upon W. R. Kiddoo, C. P. A., Principal 
of the Accounting Department of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, in his 
recent appointment by Governor Richard 
C. McMullen of Delaware as a member 
of the Delaware State Board of Ac- 
countancy for three years. Mr. Kiddoo 
has been a member of the Goldey College 
faculty since 1919, and received his C. P. 
A. degree in 1936. 
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POINTS 
SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING 


* EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


Commercial Teachers and 
Students alike call this 


the Common Sense 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


14 point styles—for shorthand, 
bookkeeping, manifold work and 
for any type or preference in 
handwriting. That is what makes 
this Esterbrook Re-New- Point 
Fountain Pen the favorite for 
educational and business use 
everywhere. 


‘sterbrook’s 78 years of leader- 
ship in making the world’s finest 
pen points is your guarantee of 
matchless writing performance. 
Try this common sense pen. Com- 
plete point assortments at lead- 
ing stationers and departments. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Black or Colors) 


Re-New-Points—any style for 
any Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
—complete with feed . . . 25¢ 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 


50 Cooper Street me Brown Bros., 
Camdea, N.J. Toronto, 


bstertrvuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


Pi Omega Pi 


| Pi Omega Pi, National Honorary Com- 
‘mercial Teachers Fraternity, will hold its 
| fifth biennial national meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Monday, De- 
|cember 27. The business meeting is sched- 
/uled for 2:30 p.m., pledge service at 6:15, 
dinner 6:45, followed by initiation of two 
honorary members. Ali members should 
plan to attend this meeting which just pre- 
cedes the National Commercial Teachers 
| Federation meeting. 


Kappa Zeta Initiation 


Initiation of the charter members of the 
| Alpha Chapter of Kappa Zeta, national 
business sorority, was held on Monday, 
| September 13, at ‘Specialists Business Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 
| Officers of the chapter, which was or- 
| ganized by the girls attending Specialists 
Business University, are: president, 
Frances Copeland; vice president, Mary 
Tometich; secretary, Beulla Armbruster; 
treasurer, Pauline Armbruster. Margaret 
Koenig of Des Moines, Iowa, is the 
national president of this sorority. 


Pi Rho Zeta 


The following schools have organized 
chapters of Pi Rho Zeta International 
during the past few weeks: 

Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania; Rock 
Island Business College, Rock Island, Illinois; 
Arizona College of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona: 
Walsh School of Business Science, Miami, Flor. 
ida; Yakima Business College, Yakima, W ashing. 
ton; Stockton College of Commerce, Stockton, 
California; Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and Galusha School of Business Train. 
ing, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Pi Rho Zeta International is sponsored 
jointly by Mr. Kinman, Certified 
Public Accountant and president of |xin- 
man Business University, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Commercial Colleges 
through its secretary, C. W. Woodward 
of Burlington, Iowa. 


The present officers are: 

President, J. I, Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington. 

First Vice President, A. E. Richards, Spring- 
field Civil Service and Commercial School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice President, J. D. Miracle, Draugh- 
on’s Business School, Abilene, Texas. 

Executive Secretary, C. W. Woodward, College 
of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 

Teasurer, Miriam L. Barnhill, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30 


pathfinders 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


DIVISION OFFICES: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SEATTLE, HONOLULU 


Pathfinder Students 


by Doing. 


Whether it's on the 
athletic field, in the 
workshop, or in the 
classroom, the best 
way to learn a thing is 
by actually doing it. 


The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 
is the modern way to teach bookkeeping and accounting. 
Every illustration in the text is taken from actual business 
transactions; every entry in the practice set is made just 
as in real business offices. Teach your 
students on standard looseleaf forms, iden- 
tical with those used in today’s business. 


Flash 


. Pathfinder Course 
in Social Security 
Accounting will em- 
ploy these same 
teaching methods. 
Ready January lst 
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Mr. Guy on Kentucky Faculty 


Hollis P. Guy, formerly head of the de- 
partment of commerce, New River State 
College, \lontgomery, West Virginia, has 
been agery assistant professor in the 
* Commerce at the University of 


College « 
meek He will be associated with 
Professor A. J. Lawrence, who heads the 


departm ut of business education and sec- 
retarial science. 

Mr. Guy has been West Virginia mem- 
bership chairman for the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education for the past 
four years, and is an officer in the South- 
ern ithe Education Association, ot 
whose publication, Modern Business Edu- 
cation, |e is managing editor. 


Mr. Guy 


He holds the degrees of A.B. and M.A. 
from the University of Kentucky and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Southern California and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Nolan at Ball State 


Carroll A. Nolan has been appointed 
to the faculty at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. He will serve on 
the faculty of the commerce department 
and will teach in the Burris Training 
School. 

Mr. Nolan is a graduate of Grove City 
College with a B. S. degree in commerce. 
He obtained his Master’s degree in educa- 
tion from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has had eight years’ experience, hav- 
ing served as a teacher and acting head 
of the commercial department in the high 
school at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. During 
the past year he has been head of the 
commercial department of Hornell senior 
High School, Hornell, New York. 

Articles written by Mr. Nolan have ap- 
peared in this magazine. 


Mr. Sandy in New Position 


F. M. Sandy has resigned his position 
as head of the commercial department of 
Adel High School, Adel, Iowa, to be- 
come head of the Department of Com- 
merce, Eagle Grove (lIowa) Junior 
College. 

Mr. Sandy formerly had charge of the 
commerce work in Dowling College, Des 
Moines. He has a B. S. in Commerce 
degree and Master of Arts degree from 
the State University of Towa. 
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New Position for Mr. Walker 


Arthur L. Walker is now assistant pro- 
fessor of commercial education in the 
department of commerce at State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

He obtained the B.S. degree from 


North State Teachers College, Denton, 


Texas, and the M.A. degree from the 
State College of 
Colorado. 


Education, 
In addition, he has 


Colorado 
rreeley, 


Mr. Walker 


done work toward the Doctor’s degree in 
the Colorado State College of Education 
and in the University of California. Be- 
fore accepting his present position, Mr, 
Walker had taught in high school in Lou- 
ann, Arkansas; Sanger, Texas; Sherman, 
Texas; in Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation, Greeley, Colorado; and in North 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


Neuner Promoted 

Ulrich J.-Neuner, formerly a commer- 
cial teacher in Greenburgh High School, 
White Plains, New York, was recently 
promoted to ‘the position "of supervising 
principal of the high school. 

Mr. Neuner is a graduate of Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, and of the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. He received his M. A. degree 
from New York University in 1937 and 
is now working on his Doctor’s degree. 

From 1922 to 1927 Mr. Neuner obtained 
practical business experience in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting in_ secretarial posi- 
tions and has since carried on a part-time 
accounting practice. He has taught in 
the high schools of Westwood and West 
Orange, New Jersey, in the New York 
Preparatory School and in the Y.M.C,A. 
of New York City. 


Wilmington Selects Haines 

William E. Haines, has been appointed 
to succeed Herbert E. McMahan as _ su- 
pervisor of commercial education in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Mr. Haines formerly taught in the Mt. 
Holly (New Jersey) High School. He 
holds two degrees from Rutgers Univer- 
sity and is active in professional organiza- 
tions. He was a member of the New Jer- 
sey syllabus revision committee in junior 
business training and economic geography. 

As reported in the October issue of this 
magazine Mr. McMahan has joined the 
faculty of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Swanson to U.S.C. 


To fill the vacancy of Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, who went to the University of 
Tennessee, the University of Southern 
California has appointed to the faculty 
E. A. Swanson, formerly of Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California. His 
appointment is as Visiting Instructor on 
Education and Commerce. 

Mr. Swanson has been given a year’s 
leave of absence from Fullerton Junior 
College. He will take over the work of 
Dr. Haynes in business education offered 
in the School of Education and will also 
teach classes in office management and 
secretarial problems in the department of 


Mr. Swanson 


secretarial administration of the School 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Swanson is a graduate of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers College of Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, and has completed gradu- 
ate work at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. He taught for six 
years in the public schools of Nebraska 
before going to Fullerton. He spent two 
summers as graduate reading assistant in 
Education and one year as Teaching Fel- 
low in Education at the University of 
Southern California. 


Evelyn Alspach at Berea 


Evelyn Alspach has been appointed in- 
structor in the Department of Business, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Miss Alspach has had extensive busi- 
ness experience. She has been stenograph- 
er at the Ohio State Library, typist for 
the Ohio State Legislature, and stenog- 
rapher for the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture at the State House, Columbus, 
Ohio. For seven years she was secretary 
to the superintendent of schools and board 
of education, Grandview Heights, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Her education after graduation at the 
Carroll, Ohio, High School has been had 
at the Office Training School, and the 


Capitol College of Oratory & Music, Co- | 
lumbus, Ohio, and at New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, where she qualified 
for her Master’s degree in June, 1937. 
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Today attention is focused upon the 
individual who consumes goods. It is 
essential, therefore, to interpret busi- 
ness activities and services to the con- 
sumer-student from the viewpoint of 
the consumer. 


Our Daily Contacts with Business 
provides a text which makes possible 
this presentation. 


following the lesson. 


The Consumer Approach 
and Viewpoint....... 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


Part One, consisting of 13 units, is a 
carefully prepared introduction to the 
study of basic, individual business con- 
tacts or situations in the home, school, 
and community—precisely the con- 
sumer approach. 


Part Two contains 7 units and presents 
the business services used by the con- 
sumer—the consumer point of view. 


At least one “Consumer” problem may be found in each lesson 
of the text—either in the lesson itself, or in Group II problems 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


512 Brooks Building 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Teachers prefer— 


CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 
Third Edition 


Teachers in over 11,000 schools have selected 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING from a group 
of numerous competing books. They prefer 
“20TH CENTURY” because it gives them more 
than they can get in any other single textbook. 
The new book gives well-balanced attention to 
vocational and personal typing. With this book 
your students can make a maximum amount of 
progress because of the early introduction of 
complete words, sentences, paragraphs, and busi- 
ness letters. 


Available for one year or two years, with optional 
workbooks and achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas 
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THE WORKING WORLD, by R. H. Whit- 
beck, Loyal Durand, Jr., and J. R. 
Whitaker, New York: American Book 
Company, 704 p. $2.20. 


This text should be favorably received 
by teachers of Economic Geography. 

Aside from the text material itself the 
book presents many other features which 
add va'ue and usefulness to a text. Its 
treatment of the subject orients the stu- 
dent in “the working world” of today, par- 
ticular!y with regard to its economic as- 
pects. The material adapts itself readily 
to courses of study which use the com- 
modity approach or the regional approach 
to the subject. 

The idea of presenting a Major Topic 
in each) chapter, which admits placing of 
emphasis on an outstanding subject or re- 
gion, and at the same time develops suf- 
ficiently the material of lesser importance, 
is an original and a valuable pedagogical 
treatment. The graphs, maps, and illus- 
trations are excellently selected and timely 
placed in the text. They should provide a 
helpful source of information and assist- 
ance in developing the text material. 

The vocabulary is in the normal range 
of high school students, and new words, 
peculiar to the subject, are introduced in 
the text in a manner which makes them 
essential to the subject and therefore eas- 
ily understood by the students.—I/m. R. 
Weaver, Central High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
BOOK II, ADVANCED COURSE, by 
John G. Kirk and William R. Odell, 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 514 p. List price $1.84. 


This textbook makes an excellent con- 
tribution to the advanced bookkeeping 
course. It is written and illustrated in 
such a manner that it is no longer neces- 
sary to think of advanced bookkeeping as 
a difficult subject and a course to be avoid- 
ed by the majority of the commercial stu- 
dents. Emphasis is placed on vocational 
bookkeeping; however, the book is so 
broad in its content that it is a very valu- 
able text for all students of business. 

The book was prepared for four classes 
of people: (1) those who are planning to 
enter or who have entered bookkeeping 
and accounting as a vocation; (2) those 
who are planning to or who have entered 
business along other lines and who must 
have a knowledge of accounts in order to 
be more proficient managers and business 
executives; (3) those who are planning to 
manage or who manage small business en- 
terprises and who wish to learn to keep 
records and to interpret bookkeeping facts 
and financial statements; and (4) those 
who wish to use it in personal bookkeep- 
ing, record keeping, and in managing the 
affairs of organizations, such as church, 
school, and club activities. 

There are eight major divisions: ledger 
subdivision and control, periodic valua- 
tions and adjustments, work at the close 
of the fiscal period, the sole proprietor, 
Partnerships, the corporation, accounting 
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problems of a manufacturing corporation, 
and sales and shipments of merchandise. 

The text is divided into short instruc- 
tional units. Each unit contains a sum- 
mary, many illustrations and problems, 
and questions on the completed unit. Each 
unit leads to the next so that there is a 
normal development and at no time is the 
student confronted with a problem that 
has not been preceded by the proper back- 
ground and motivation. 

Charts, business forms, and many in- 
teresting and valuable pictures are used 
to illustrate this book. Much of the ma- 
terial is written in story form, thus mak- 
ing many difficult topics much easier for 
the student to understand. For example, 
the topic of valuation of current assets is 
presented in a narrative which arouses 
the interest so the student is eager to know 
more about such things as depreciation 
and bad debts, and why it is necessary for 
the records to show the true value. The 
section on closing the ledger is likewise 
introduced in story form. The following 
sentence gives an idea of how the first 
paragraph introduces the subject: page 
235, “When you come to your journey’s 
end, you want to be able to close your 
records in preparation for future journeys 
in accounting which you may take.” 

The book also has two or three excel- 
lent features which are not found in many 
advanced bookkeeping books, such as sales 
and shipments of merchandise, certainly a 
very important topic for every student of 
business to understand. The subjects of 
single entry bookkeeping and the social se- 
curities act are also valuable contributions. 

Workbooks are also available. 
—Elmus L. Ream, Orange High School, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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SPELLING AND VOCABULARY FOR THE 
SECRETARY, by Mary V. Long, Laura 
A. Tillett, and Dorothy Woodbridge, 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 179 
p. $1.00. 


These materials have been brought to- 
gether as a text for students in secretarial 
training, as a guide to their growth in 
word consciousness and in spelling. 

The selection of words has been made 
from general as well as business vocabu- 
laries of authoritative lists of frequently- 
used words. Syllabication of all words 
has been indicated, but only such word 
meanings as have general usage have been 
included. Usage of difficult words has 
also been illustrated. The usual drudgery 
of routine spelling drill has been relieved 
by variety in arrangement of lessons. 

Spelling rules have been included and 
applied to selected words. General busi- 
ness terms and special lists applicable to 
various phases of business—banking, ec- 
onomics, law, real estate, transportation, 
aviation, and the like—form an important 
part of the text, together with studies in 
pronunciation and word formation as ad- 
ditional desirable features. 

Teachers of secretarial training will 
welcome this textbook as a classroom 
guide to better spelling and successful vo- 
cabulary building. 


TODAY’S ECONOMICS, by Harold S. 
Sloan, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
352 p. $1.68. 

This book presents an organized plan 
by which the student, through his own 
experiences and reasoning, is made famil- 
iar with the institutions, practices, and 
principles of our economic life. The ap- 
proach is essentially inductive. Material 
is gathered from news items, short discus- 
sions, and first-hand observations. It is 
then analyzed and interpreted through 
questions and problems which lead to 
definite conclusions. No previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject is assumed. Each 
question can be fully and satisfactorily an- 
swered and every problem can be correctly 
solved by reference to the previous con- 
clusions reached, to the explanatory ma- 
terial that precedes certain of the ques- 
tions and problems, and to the hints that 
are inserted here and there to aid in the 
reasoning process. 

Sloan makes the student see economic 
meaning in commonplace things. He stim- 
ulates them to reason, and guides them to- 
wards a series of conclusions embodying 
those fundamental facts concerning our 
economic life that every citizen should 
know and understand. For this purpose, 
newspaper clippings seem particularly 
pertinent and have been used extensively 
as case material. 

The manuscript in experimental form 
has for the past two years been used in 
the experimental high schol of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, as well as in other high schools pre- 
senting widely differing conditions. The 
results indicate that, when presented with 
challenging situations in real life, most 
students respond effectively to the plan of 
making their own observations and, with 
reasonable guidance, of thinking out their 
own conclusions. The effective use of 
newspaper clippings as a basis for case 
material is probably the differentiating 
characteristic of the book. It shows what 
can be done with materials always on 
hand. It is predicted that others in eco- 
nomics and in other subjects will follow 
this author’s fine example. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE, Edited by E. B. 
Weiss, in Collaboration with Maurice 
Mermey, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 301 p. $2.50. 
Eighteen outstanding buyers, merchan- 
dise managers, and research experts of 
some of America’s great department 
stores have collaborated to give you just 
the information you need to help you get 
the best possible merchandise for the 
amount you spend. They reveal the 
inside “trade” secrets, tests, and 
significant questions which enable you 
to judge the real value of articles 
offered in any shop department 
store. Here are facts about 
materials, unknown to the average shop- 
per, and identifying marks which show 
unmistakably whether workmanship _ is. 
good or bad. By using The Shopping 
Guide you may be certain just which ar- 
ticles represent the best values for you, 
and also that you receive what you ask 
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for. It will save you disappointment— 
and money. 

The book is a fine presentation of the 
facts about various types of merchandise 
you buy. However, it does not give spe- 
cific ratings for standard brands. Neither 
does it, in all cases, give definite basis 
upon which values may be determined. 


| McGRAW-HILL 
| BUSINESS BOOKS 


; This is not a fault of the book; it is a 


Smith's 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


An ABC of Idiom and Diction, by Muriel B. 
Carr and John W. Clark, New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 121 p. $.80. 


Bookkeeping for Immediate Use — (Advanced 


New Edition, $1 .60 hia: John inston 
j i in ourse), by orona and Clyde E, Rowe, 
A foundation text in elementary eco New York: Ginn and Company, 265 p., $1.76. 


Consumer Goods, by Edward Reich and Carlton 
J. Siegler, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 526 p. $1.96. 

Controlling om Finances, by David F. Owens, 
New York: Whittlesey House (a branch of 
Book Company, Inc.), 331. p. 


nomics covering those topics essential 
to the pupil’s live understanding of the 
business world and the principles upon 
which it operates. Thoroughly modern, 
definitely practical, this book offers ef- 
fective material for the one-semester 
course in economics. 


Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in. the 
Public Secondary Schools, by Glenn Oscar 
Emick, Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 186, 
Commercial Series No. 10, Washington: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937, p. 195. $.20. 

a Returns and Planned Economy, by 
George M. Peterson, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 254 p. $3.00. 

Fingers That Talk, by Ralph Haefner, New 


Dillavou and Greiner's 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 122p. $1.00. 
Guidance Service Standards for Secondary 


BUSINESS AND LAW 
Schools. New Jersey Secondary School Teach- 


| ers’ Association. For information about this 
$1 40 ( important service bulletin of 50 pages, write 


Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in Secondary 


Education, State Department of Public In- 
A basic text for commercial law courses struction, Trenton, N. J. 
High School Teachers’ Methods, by Charles E. 


in high schools, business schools, and 
commercial colleges, skilfully interlock- 
ing law with business problems. Ob- 
jective Tests in Business Law, 24c. 
Teachers’ Manual and Keys also avail- 


The Garrard Press, 


by Harold G. 
National Home Library 


Holley, Champaign, Illinois: 
514 p., $3.00. 

Income ‘and Economic Progress, 
Moulton, Washington: 
Association, 165 p. 

Mathematics of Finance. “by D. H. Mackenzie, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


214 p. $3.75. 
able. Practical Office Management, hy Harry L. Wylie, 
Merle P. Gamber, and Robert P. Brecht, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 300 p. $4.00. 
of (iccounting, by, and 
. Merri ikese’ ew York: The Macmillan 
Hutchinson s Company, 519 p, 50. 


Problems in Retail Merchandising, by John W. 
Wingate and Elmer O. Schaller, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 166 p. $1. 75. 

Retail Store Ope ration, by Paul H. Nystrom, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 702 p. $4.50. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Scholarship and Democracy, by J. B. Johnston, 
New York: D. Appieton-Century Co. 
Textbook Edition Selected References on Secondary School : 


struction: Business Subjects, compiled — by 
Frederick J. Weersing, pp. 221-23, The School 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, (March, 1937). A 
list of most important current references on 
business education which annually appears in 
the March issue. 
$2 80 Spelling and Vocabulary for the Secretary, by 
. ary V. Long, Laura A. Tillett, and Dorothy 
Woodbridge, New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 178 p. $1.00. 


Available to Schools and 
Colleges Only 


This book was compiled by an experi- 


weakness in failure of sellers in giving 
and consumers in demanding definitely 
marked ratings on goods. The book sug. 
gests emphasis upon style and fosters pur- 
chasing in large well-established shops of 
the type at which the contributors render 
their service. This is not a criticism of 
the book, (it renders a most useful sery- 
ice) but an indication of its point-of-view, 


The Curriculum: Commercial Education, \sy Pay| 

S. Lomax and Evelyn Alspach, “13 31-35, 
Review of Educational Research, ol. 
No. 2, W ashington: American Educatio: tual Re. 
search Association of the National Exucation 
Association. Presents a summary of research 
studies in business education for the period 
December 1, 1933, to December 1, 1936, 

The Law of Buiness, by James L. Dohr, New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 659 p. j 

The Literature of Business (Fourth Edition), by 
Alta G. Saunders and Herbert LeSourd Creed, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, aod g $2.50, 

The New Applied Mathematics (Revised FE 
by Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 544 p. $1.60 

The Shopping Guide, by E. B. Weiss, New York: 
Whittlesey House (a branch of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.), 301 p. $2.50. 

20th Century Typewriting (Third Edition), by 
D. D. Lessenberry, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 318 p. $1.60. 

Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Account ng, by 
Harvey A. Andruss, Cincinnati: South-West 
ern Publishing Company, 178 p. $1.00 

Workbook for of Accounting (includes 
Practice Set), by Alva L. Prickett and R, M, 
Mikesell, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
265 p. $3.50. Ruled Forms (two pads—one for 
each semester), $1.00 each. 

Yours to Venture, by Robert R. Updegrai, New 
York: Whittlesey House (a branch of Me 
Graw Hill Book Company, Ine.) 214 p. $2.00. 

Youth at the Wheel, by John J. Floherty, Phila- 
ae Lippincott Company, 154 p. 
$1 


Now Ready— 


GRADED LETTERS 
REVISED 


Kirk and Mumford 


GREGG EDITION 
Books | and II 
ISAAC PITMAN EDITION 
Books | and || 


Many new helps. Write for 
full information. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


enced secretary during years of active 
work with prominent executives and 
professional men all over the country. 
It is written expressly to provide 
students and secretaries with the hand- 
book of reference facts, of procedures 
and methods that will give them sound 
training in secretarial technique. 


4 


Men Wanted 


The New Opportunities And What They Demand 
By FRANCES MAULE 


Author of “SHE STRIVES TO CONQUER,” the job book for women 
the b 


world needs men. The ‘“‘lag’’ in 


For the first time since the ep 


is now beginning to be felt as an actual 


personnel forces created by d 
y t crisis. i 


Write for further information 


executives and, 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


front. 
hand talks with personnel directors, 
people they will hire for the new jobs. 


and indemey alike are looking for young people having the right 
qualifications—not to shelve into mere run-of-the-mill positions but to 
ultimately, the highest positions executives 
having the right qualifications. The reservoirs of the unqualified are still full to overflowing. 
Here in this book is the latest and most authoritative news direct from the employment 

The author has gone straight to the great ¢ for and, in first- 
learned in detail what it is they wart in the young 


Price $2.00: by mail $2.14 — Dept. 1774 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


— for junior 
have to offer. But only to those 
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New Books 


Merrick, Bown, and Dvorak 
MY TYPEWRITER AND | 


A prevocational typewriting text based on scientific 
investigation. Many of the problems deal with com- 
mon difficulties in English usage. Graded tests and 
check lists of good typing habits help to develop right 
methods of work. The book is so organized that the 
instruction may be presented with either the Sim- 
plified Keyboard or the Uiniversal Keyboard. $2.20 


Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, Dealey 
SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 


A comprehensive text for high school pupils some- 
what older than those using My Typewriter and I. 
Based upon psychological analyses of learning to type- 
write. Sentences are introduced the first day, the 
whole keyboard in five days, and all common letter- 
sequences of the 1000 most used words by the fifth 
week. Provides well-rounded instruction for either 
the vocational or the personal typist. $1.96 


Thompson, Keenly, and Wikdall 
THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 


A thorough course in secretarial training which in- 
cludes the principal office machines and may be used 
for general office training courses. Treats the num- 
erous activities of an office, various stenographic 
duties in different departments and also gives infor- 
mation concerning business organization and office 
techniques. $1.72 
Teachers’ Handbook and Student 
Workbook 


Thompson, Rogers, and Travers 
BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 


A study of business law common to our business ac- 
tivities. Related social and economic problems em- 
phasize consumer education. A feature of major im- 
portance is the teaching arrangement of each unit 
which includes a glossary of technical and legal terms, 
statement of principles, illustrated examples, text 
questions, general questions for discussion, cases for 
decision, summary, and comments on social and eco- 
nomic implications. $1.80 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 
IS IN FULL SWING 


Late Reports from Every Sector of the Far- 
Flung Economic Battle Line Are Included in 
the Second Printing of 


ECONOMICS 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


by Michels 


PRINTED IN SEPTEMBER, 1937 


The first printing of this new text, made in May, 1937, 
was exhausted before the opening of schools this fall. We 
took the opportunity offered by the second printing to 
brings the contents right up to date (the book had reached 
the advanced age of five months!). By air mail and by 
telegraph—thanks to the cooperation of those in charge of 
statistics, both governmental and otherwise—came last-min- 
ute information of importance, came last-minute figures of 
significance in revealing late economic trends. 


DOVETAILS WITH CURRENT 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The addition of this supplementary information resulted 
in changes on 150 pages of a text published five months 
before! Such is the rapidity of economic and social change 
in America today. ECONOMICS—BASIC PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS is now a text that can be coordinated 
with the daily reading of the class in current economic 
magazines. Textbook and periodical will be found to treat 
the same body of economic facts, the same economic de- 
velopments. 


CORRELATED WITH 
RECENT LEGISLATION 


The treatment of recent legislation along with the topic 
to which it is related is a feature of this text that has won 
the approval of every economics teacher who has examined 
the book. This eliminates referring to an index or to out- 
side reference books for late legislation, and correlates this 
legislation with economic principles and social problems in 
the order in which they appear in the text. 


FREE OF EXTREMES 


It is pertinent to know that this new text is by an 
eminent economist, who wrote the book while teaching and 
designed it from concept to the completion of the manu- 
script for secondary school use. Singularly free from bias, 
it leans neither to the radical point of view nor to the con- 
servative. Here is a textbook that, in the fullest sense, is 
worthy of American secondary education. 


List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Chooses one traimed in voice writing 


Bookkeeping, shorthand and typing are 


without doubt the most important fac- 


tors in a business-school training. But 
thousands of young people graduate 
yearly with expert training in these sub- 
jects. In getting a position, business 
machine training is very often the 
“extra”? that wins the job. Training in 
voice writing with the Ediphone sets an 
applicant apart from the run-of-the-mill 


job-seeker. 


Business has discovered that the Edé 
phone gets details, instructions, corre 
spondence and memoranda out of the¥ 
way in no time. It’s the flexible link] 
between boss and secretary. Teach voice 
writing for a really rounded business 
education. For data (without obliga 
tion) write Dept. J77, Ediphone Divi 
sion, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 


Orange, New Jersey. 


TEACH @ EDISON’S 
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